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NOTES 


Ir is three years since the Queen attended the Braemar 
gathering, but there is every prospect of her doing so this 
time when the meeting will be held at Old Man Castle on 
September 6, the Duke and Duchess of Fife having used 
their best influence to secure Her Majesty’s attendance. 





Her Masesry leaves Osborne at the end of August and 
of course goes to Balmoral, where she will stay till the 
end of October, and receive as guests the Empress 
Frederick, the Grand Duke and Grand Duchess of Hesse, 


and possibly the Duke and Duchess of Saxe-Coburg and 
Gotha. 





Tue investiture of the King of Wiirtemberg with the 
Order of the Garter is to be performed at Stuttgart by the 
Duke of Saxe-Coburg and Gotha, and is a recognition of 
the new relationship through the Duke of Teck’s little 
grandson, which has arisen between the Royal Houses of 
Great Britain and the German Kingdom. But asa matter 
of fact through the Stuarts the reigning house of Wiirtem- 


berg has near (but forfeited) pretensions to the throne of 
England, 


Tue Prince and Princess of Wales, the Princesses 
Victoria and Maud, Prince Christian, and the Duke of 
Cambridge will be the guests of the Duke of Richmond 
during Goodwood week. The Duke and Duchess of 
Fife and Princess Victoria of Schleswig-Holstein will also 
be of the party. 


Arrer Goodwood, the Prince and Princess of Wales 
and their daughters proceed to Cowes, and take up their 
quarters on the Osborne, where they will probably stay for 
a fortnight. Then the Prince will start for Homburg- 
von-der-hohe for the waters, and the Princess of Wales and 
the Princesses Victoria and Maud will go to Copenhagen, 
where the Queen of the Hellenes and her children will 
also be present ; and the King, who is now at Aix-les- 
Bains, will join the party after the marriage of the Grand 
Duchess Xenia at Peterhof. 





No one was more delighted than the Commander in- 
Chief by his visit to St. Albans when he opened the 
Clarence Park, so generously presented to the ancient city 
by Sir J. Blundell Maple. But what principally pleased 
the Duke was neither the Park nor the Abbey, but the 
Childwickbury Breeding Stud, which he inspected with 
all the intelligence of one who is both a judge and a lover 
of horses. And be it said the Duke was lavish in his praise 
of this admirable establishment. 


Tur Duke of Cambridge goes to Homburg on August 4, 
and, accompanied by Captain Fitzgeorge, will subse- 
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quently visit Lord and Lady Ancaster and Lord and Lady 
Breadalbane in Scotland. 


Orv Mar Lope has been lent by the Duke and 
Duchess of Fife to the Duke and Duchess of York. 





Sarurpay the 4th of August is the date fixed for the 
departure of the German Emperor on the J/ohenzollern for 
the Solent, and, no doubt, he will be a constant visitor at 
Osborne, but if a certain press agency had glanced at the 
columns of The National Observer some weeks ago it would 
have been spared the trouble, but not perhaps the profit 
of announcing quite recently that His Imperial Majesty’s 
visit to this country was of a private nature! How the 
Corporations and the burghers would have fumed and 
flustered over a public reception months ago, to say 
nothing of the tribulation of the military, naval, and civil 
authorities —were the visit public. 





Ir must not be forgotten that the Kaiser like every 
other busy man at the head of affairs needs rest and 
recreation and right well does he individually deserve it. 
Nowhere can this holiday be obtained to better purpose 
than round about the Isle of Wight, where surrounded by 
relatives and friends, living on board a well-formed iron- 
clad, having his racing-yacht handy and unrestricted by 
etiquette the Emperor can thoroughly enjoy himself. But 
though he is very partial to England, the Teutonic 
Monarch likes all his surroundings to be German and to 
such a pitch is this carried that even the champagne and 
alas! the cigars on board the Hohenzollern are manufactured 
in the Fatherland. 


Born the Kaiser and Prince Henry of Prussia are 
excellent draughtsmen, and many of the panels of the 
doors of the Hohenzollern are decorated with their 
paintings, which mostly represent incidents in their 
Scandinavian voyages, The Kaiser loves the sea and is 
never so happy as when on board ship. It is no secret 
that the dearest wish of his heart, should war break out, 
is to see the British and German navies in line of battle 
together. For Admiral of the Fleet, Sir John Commerell, 
V.C., who will be in attendance on His Majesty as usual, 
the Emperor has a warm regard, none the less because Sir 
John is of German descent, and it is said has given the 
other Admiral many valuable hints with regard to 
maritime matters. 


Ir is probable that the German Emperor will inspect 
his own regiment, the Ist Royal Dragoons, who will be 
specially sent over from Ireland to Aldershot, pace Messrs, 
Labouchere and Keir Hardie. 





ee S| 


Lorp and Lady Londonderry after leaving Cowes go to 
Wynyard Park, Durham, where they will entertain during 
the Redcar race week. 
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Our French correspondent writes: ‘Excitement in 
political circles was at fever-heat in Paris on Sunday last. 
The Ministry, in spite of a galaxy of precocious talent, 
had been hustled and harried into a veritable Slough of 
Despond, whence its exit seemed at best problematical. 
Contradictory amendments had made such a hash of the 
Anarchist Bill, that when the Government retired from 
the Chamber with the fragments that remained of, or had 
been added to, their original proposals, it seemed dubious 
whether they would succeed in patching together the pieces. 
The Radical rabble were exultant, and fondly believed 
that another Jericho had collapsed with a rattle at the 
blare of a band of wind instruments, 


‘Ti n’en était rien heureusement.” A day of unrest 
worked wonders. It was admitted on all sides that the 
one thing that would save the Cabinet was a show of 
courage. But a long succession of Administrations 
destitute of backbone has accustomed us so completely 
to Ministerial cowardice in time of crisis that the worst 
was feared. Great in consequence was the jubilation 
when on Monday the Government came up to the scratch 
full of fight. The majority showed its appreciation of 
their conduct by voting as it was bidden with scarce a 
defection. The Opposition was furious, and engineered a 
succession of ‘scenes’ of no particular account, but the 
danger for a space was averted. It might never have 
threatened had M. Dupuy greater Parliamentary experi- 
ence. The sage counsels of an Old Parliamentary Hand 
are the prime want of the Cabinet. 





‘Tue sudden stiffening of the Government attitude has 
been the object of much comment. Au royaume des 
aveugles le borgne est roi and M. Dupuy though not a Bayard, 
might, one would have thought, have been credited with 
an exhihition of boldness all his own, Not a bit of it. 
The belief that a Prime Minister would always sooner take 
to his heels than say boo toa flock of geese has become 
an article of faith in France. True to this conviction, a 
number of politicians decline to believe that notre Auvergnat 
acted solely on his own responsibility. He is but the 
stalking-horse, they declare, of the redoubtable Casimir- 
Perier, the real Deus ex machina of the leathering adminis- 
tered to the Opposition. For once in a way it is probable 
the quidnuncs are not very wide of the mark. The 
Ministers of King Stork are likely to be heavier of hand 
than those of King Log, et pour cause. 

‘However, whether the Government wriggled or was 
pulled out of the mire, is a matter less deserving of atten- 
tion than the tendency just noted to attribute an active 
role to the President of the Republic at every turn. With 
respect to this view of the political situation, two points 
have to be kept in view. M. Casimir-Perier is a long way 
removed from a dummy, He has a policy which he pro- 
poses to carry into effect. On the other hand, the Extreme 
Left are bent on exaggerating the significance of his every 
action in the hope of branding him a pretender to dicta- 
torial power. He is nothing of the kind, but this inces- 
sant shouting of “ Wolf” may have the effect in the 
fulness of time of allowing another 18th Brumaire to take 
the Republic unawares. 





‘Reapers of our feuilles de choux, if any such there are 
in your country, will be surprised at the outburst in the 
Chamber against the Press, The fact is, a good many 
exceedingly sensible people are out of patience with this 
same Press, or at least with that portion of it which lives 
on libel and indiscriminate abuse of public men. It is 
right and proper that the powers that be should be soundly 
rated on occasion, but the public at large is thoroughly 
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tired of the continuous diatribes against anybody and 
everybody which are dished up from day to day in certain 
journals of the Boulevard. It is felt that this perpetual 
mud-throwing will end in the class of men in whom the 
country might have some confidence refusing to have 
anything to do with politics. Were the Rocheforts and 
Druments muzzled for a while, it is a question whether 
the Republic would not be all the better off. 





‘Signor Boncut, who is anxious that France and Italy 
should be better friends than they are likely to be for 
some little time to come, might have caused a mild 
sensation had he been careful to visit Paris in the Silly 
Season, instead of at a moment when we have a very big 
iron in the fire. He is a clever writer and as estimable a 
man as it is possible for a faddist to be, but after the 
manner of his kind he has embarked on a perfectly 
chimerical enterprise. It will take a greater than Bonghi 
to detach Italy from the Triple Alliance ; yet, until that 
formality has been accomplished, the affection of French- 
men for the Italian nation will remain lukewarm. The 
bones of contention between the two countries will take, 
unfortunately, a good deal of explaining away. A recent 
excursion of the Prince of Naples is by no means forgotten 
in France, and the events at Aigues-Mortes still stick in 
the throats of the patriots on the other side of the Alps.’ 





Tue Carlist movement in Spain resembles more and 
more the corresponding movement on behalf of an exiled 
family in our own land once upona time, It is a High- 
land movement, a Legitimist movement, consequently a 
chivalrous and heroic movement. Nothing like the recent 
tourney of Don Jaime has been recorded in history or 
romance since the similar adventures of Prince Charles 
Edward after Culloden. No doubt detection would not 
have involved quite such serious consequenees, but it was 
only rendered impossible by royal devotion of a mediaeval 
pattern, The Prince seems to have made the tour of the 
country visiting theatres, bull-fights, and even a parade of 
the Guards, and becoming personally acquainted with his 
father’s subjects without arousing a breath of suspicion in 
the minds of the Government. 


Tue centres of interest at Carlsbad just now are Prince 
Ferdinand of Bulgaria and the Khedive Ismail. The 
latter has been released from complimentary imprisonment 
at Constantinople, as a compliment to Abbas visiting his 
Suzerain and in deference to foolish newspaper rumours of 
death and disappearance. The former shows signs of 
having acquired a marked increase of interest in the eyes 
of Europe since his recent re-assertion of authority, and, if 
sprightliness and serenity are indications of confidence, 
his prospects of success must be extremely satisfactory, 
But the fact of his being able to absent himself from Sofia 
at this parlous juncture is alone ample evidence. 


Ir used to be maliciously asserted that Sir William 
Harcourt’s knowledge of history was only paralleled by 
his knowledge of law. However that may be, it is evident 
that, since he has convinced himself of his pre-eminence 
in the science of finance, he has not troubled himself to 
refresh his memory by referring to Lord Chatham’s 
speeches against the American Stamp Act. Lord Chatham, 
or rather Mr. Pitt (for he was then in the House of Com- 
mons), laid down the soundest of doctrines as to the 
jurisdiction of the Imperial Parliament in legislation 
affecting the Colonies. He pointed out that such legisla- 
tion must stop at any attempt to extract money from 
Colonial pockets against the will or without the sanction 
of the Colonists themselves. The British Government, 
by such Acts as the Acts of Renunciation and the British 
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North American Act, have entirely followed in the path 
Lord Chatham marked out as the proper one, 


Tue present Chancellor of the Exchequer has, however, 
wished to be associated with an epoch in finance, and has 
not shrunk from following in the disastrous steps of 
George III.’s misguided Ministers. It is true that he has, 
since the effect of his proposal was explained to him, so 
far modified his plan as to take cognisance of, and provide 
for the deduction from the estate duty of the amount of 
any duty levied upon colonial property by a colonial 
legislature, but the vice of his proposition is not cancelled. 
He still stands sponsor for the unconstitutional position of 
the right of the British Government to impose taxation 
upon colonial property over and above what it has seemed 
good to the colony itself, having regard to its own revenue 
requirements, to impose. A protest against such a flagrant 
invasion of colonial privileges was made on Thursday in 
the House of Lords, and there is little doubt that public 
opinion would support the action of the Lords, however 
unusual it might be, if they were to amen. the linance 
Bill by exempting all colonial property from the incidence 
of the estate duty. 


Tue eagerness with which the right of the House of 
Lords to amend Money Bills is being discussed in the 
papers may mean a good deal. Lord Monk-Bretton has 
stated the generally accepted view: that the Upper 
House has never formally renounced that privilege, though 
it has tended to become obsolete. He admits, however, 
that verbal and technical amendments, clearing up 
obscurities and giving effect to the intention of the Com- 
mons, are well within its functions, though they may touch 
on finance. The position maintained by the Lord Chan- 
cellor on Thursday is that, while the House of Lords has 
an undoubted right to reject a Money Bill, any amendment 
of such a Bill would be regarded by the House of Com- 
mons as an encroachment upon its privileges. The 
amended Bill would therefore drop, and the insertion of 
an amendment by the Lords would thus be equivalent to 
the rejection of the measure. 





Tue Duke of Devonshire made a wise speech to the 
Liberal Unionist Association on Wednesday. Its purport 
was the necessity of keeping the Home Rule question 
before the electorate, and thus foiling the tactics of the 
Gladstonian party. The Duke apparently looks to the 
next General Election to decide the matter for ever, and 
we can only hope that his optimism will not prove 
mistaken. Mr. Powell Williams raised an important point, 
namely the design of the Radical wirepullers to capture 
the Parish Councils Elections. The Liberal Unionists 
propose to hold numerous meeting during the autumn and 
winter, and Mr. Chamberlain is to take the field at Liver- 
pool, Prosit. 


Mr. Joun Mortey should be sharply cross-questioned 
about the state of Ireland. A series of outrages are 
reported from the Newmarket district, county Cork, in- 
cluding moonlighting and cattle-maiming after the most 
approved patterns. Also an attempted eviction on the 
Gwynne estate at Mungret has been attended with the 
scenes of violence which, Consule Balfour, used to be 
applauded by the Radical press. The tenant owed a trifle 
of £160 or five years’ rent. He and his friends offered a 
most determined resistance to the sheriff's party with the 
result that it beat a retreat, after the agent had been 
felled by a crowbar. Thus does history repeat itself, but 
where were Mr. Brunner, M.P., Miss Davis, and the 


photographer ? 


Tue prospects of the Session substantiate our predic- 
tion that the Government will soon have to surrender at 
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discretion. ‘The Evicted Tenants Bill is being smothered 
with amendments, and the anticipation that it will emerge 
from Committee in a fortnight seems decidedly sanguine. 
The debates on the Equalisation of Rates Bill show that 
it stands in need of a thorough overhauling. Mr. Bryce 
has seriously imperilled the prospects of the Railway 
Rates Bill by leaning too much to the side of the traders. 
Thus most if not all of these measures will have to be 
cast overboard. The Scottish Local Government Bill 
stands in slight!y better case ; but it, again, has been en- 
dangered by Sir George Trevelyan’s inability to grasp its 
provisions, and the consequent bewilderment of the Grand 
Committee. 





Tuoucn there can be no member of the House of 
Commons, official or unofficial, who looks forward more 
eagerly to the close of the Session than Mr. Peel, it has 
already been made evident that the Speaker will be no 
party to the ‘rushing’ arrangement contemplated by Sir 
William Harcourt and his supporters, The strain that has 
been put upon the physical endurance of the occupant of 
the Chair since January of last year, has been more severe 
and continuous than any that preceding Speakers have 
been called upon to bear; and Mr. Peel’s health, during 
the greater portion of the time, has been far from robust. 





Bur the sanguine exploiters of the ‘ end-of-the-Session 
programme’ will find they have made a huge mistake if 
they have reckoned upon the Speaker’s connivance in cut- 
ting short the opportunities of legitimate debate. Under 
his impartial rule, indiscriminate closure will still be found 
impossible, even though Mr. Balfour’s appalling prediction 
of a mid-November prorogation be verified to the letter. 


Mr. Courtney’s constituents in the Bodmin division 
find themselves in a rather interesting dilemma. Excel- 
lent as their representative is from a personal point of 
view, he has gradually drifted into a political position 
in which he must be regarded as ‘neither fish, nor flesh, 
nor good red-herring.’ His vote for the second reading 
of the Evicted Tenants Bill this week is likely to prove a 
final shock to his Unionist supporters, who will hesitate, 
however, to run a more trustworthy candidate against 
him, in view of the fact that his Radical opponent—the 
renowned McDougall of County Council notoriety—only 
failed to capture the seat by some 230 votes on a total 
poll of more than 7000. 





Ir will be learned with regret by the admirers of Mr, 
J. M. Barrie that his recent severe illness has left him in 
a chronically delicate state of health, and that he has 
been imperatively ordered to take every precaution 
against cold, lest serious lung trouble should develop 
itself. Mr. and Mrs. Barrie, who were in town this week, 
have left for St. Moritz, and will probably spend a consi- 
derable portion of every year abroad. An ardent devotee 
of the game of his nation, Mr. Barrie will no doubt take 
the opportunity of introducing the ‘ cleek,’ the ‘spoon,’ 
and the other items of the golfing paraphernalia into 
benighted lands where their use has hitherto been un- 
known. 


In our review of Sir William Hunter’s four volumes of 
Bengal MS. Records last week we described the author 
as a well-known Radical and a warm supporter of Mr. 
Gladstone in Midlothian. This is a mistake. Sir William 
Hunter has steadily declined, since his return from India 
seven years ago, to take an active part in politics on the 
ground that a man whose life is devoted to the writing 
of Indian history and to the impartial scrutiny of historical 
documents should keep his mind unbiased by party feel- 
ings of whatever sort. 
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POLLICITUS MELIORA 


Mr. Chamberlain quote to the louse from a letter of his hon. friend 
Sir W. Lawsonto* Mr. White, Secretary of the United Kingdom 
Alliance, on the prospects of the Government Liquor Traffic (Local 
Control) Bill, in which he.had said that Lord Rosebery declared the 
Temperance men to be the backbone of tlie Liberal Party. (Laughter.) 
* Remember,’ ran the letter, ‘how gallantly Sir William Harcourt, 
who takes charge of the Bill, has nailed his colours to the mast. 

Wuen the Chief of the Exchequer 
Had relieved his mental pecker 
(He's the Champion we casually slight), 
From the right-hand seat beside me 
Some one ventured to deride me 


For a letter that 1 wrote to Mr. White. 


It would seem that my effusions 
Often bristle with allusions 

To the victory of Water and the Right ; 
For it is my joy to see to 
The success of Local Veto, 

And I clearly said the same to Mr. White, 


Clearly told my gentle reader 
That our battle-breathing Leader 
Was in admirable fettle for the fight ; 
That he’d sport the true-blue riband, 
Quaff a rousing Cocoa Nib, and 
Rally round the ranks of me and Mr. White. 


Though the ship of State were leaking, 
He would—nautically speaking— 
Nail our colours to the masthead, trim and tight ; 
And desert the sorry pennants 
Of the late Evicted Tenants 
(Though I kept the latter dark from Mr. White). 


Nay, the Premier in hearty 
Terms had hinted that our party 
Was his ‘ backbone,’ and a source of much delight : 
But he’s either dislocated, 
Or become invertebrated, 
Since I quoted the above to Mr. White. 


It may be the rise in whisky, 
Made the Bill a little risky, 
In the case of ardent spirits feeling spite ; 
And our publicans and sinners, 
Like the best of Derby winners, 
Might have rounded on myself and Mr. White. 


I am not, of course, a racer, 
I have never found it pay, sir, 
But I’m bound to own a sort of sense of blight, 
Since the sad Eclipse of Ladas 
Caused the Liberal hopes to fade as 
Fade the leaves—of letters sent to Mr. White. 


Once our cause was fairly in it, 
‘Growing stronger every minute ’"— 
That’s the phrase that I selected to indite ; 
Now it’s weak as toast and water, 
Though perhaps I| didn’t oughter 
Name a beverage beloved of Mr. White. 
When our Head demurely mentions 
His proverbial intentiors, 
And observes in language really rather trite, 
That it still will be his pleasure 
To ‘ push forward’ with the measure, 
Why, we beg to doubt it, don’t we, Mr, White ? 


I dislike to be facetious, 
But I think the promise specious. 
And I say a party cuts a sorry sight, 
Straining every other jaci bone 
With a jelly for its ‘ backbone,’ 
Which is what we’ve been reduced to, Mr, White, 
O. S. 
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THE EVICTED TENANTS BILL 


‘ FZ7EAL, said Lord Macaulay when he was accounting 

for the profligacy of the public men of the 
Restoration *‘ makes revolutions ; and revolutions make 
men zealous for nothing, Some future Macaulay may 
find occasion to make a similar remark on the genera- 
tion of caballers which has followed the zealot time of 
Mr. Gladstone. The proportions are to be carefully 
remembered no doubt and yet there is this similarity 
between the Shaftesburys and Arlingtons, the Buck- 
inghams and Lauderdales of the past, and the Minis- 
terialists of to-day, that the latter are every whit as 
ready as the former to subordinate every consideration 
of principle and honour to the promotion of their 
immediate interest. ‘lhe Evicted ‘Tenants Bill is a 
peddling business certainly when compared to the 
Treaty of Dover, or the Popish Piot, but that there is 
a greater degree of unscrupulousness, or a more absolute 
want of honesty on the part of the persons whose 
shameless doings we can only read, is what we are by no 
means equally prepared to assert. 

This Bull has been tabled under the pretence of 
bringing peace to Ireland by removing the consequences 
of a great agrarian .conflict. Such is the pretext as 
avowed not only by political lawyers speaking to their 
brief, but by politicians who have not the same 
technical excuse for saying what they are bid. ‘The 
fact about it is that even if the circumstances were 
wholly in its favour, it could not attain its professed 
purpose because it does not provide for applying a 
sufficient sum of money. It pretends to be intended to 
replace all the evicted tenants, but the resources which 
it would put at the disposal of Government would 
barely suffice for the needs of the willing associates of 
an impudent fraud. ‘The tenants who refused to pay 
rent at the instigation of the organisers of the Pian of 
Campaign, not because they had any grievance to 
complain of, but because they were told it would be put 
in their power to rob their landlords, would secure the 
whole benefit of the measure. ‘I'he pretended care for 
evicted tenants in general is a mere flimsy disguise which 
the clumsy cunning of Ministers has provided as an 
excuse for their English followers. But the hypocrisy of 
the thing goes deeper and is more complicated than this. 
‘The Bill would attain to its unavowed as little as to its 
avowed object if it were honestly applied, supposing 
that it ever did become law and that honesty could be 
imagined to have any connection with such a transac- 
tion. Ministers have wanted the courage of their 
immorality. They have shrunk from proposiug the 
restoration of every tenant who lost his farm in conse- 
quence of his share in the Plan of Campaign, whether 
or not the farm has been taken by another tenant or 
the landlord refuses to receive him. ‘Their arbitrators 
are not to eject the new tenant against his will, nor 
are they to force an old one back on the landlord unless 
his case is reasonable and the state of the country 
justifies the act. Now Ministers have been distinctly 
told by Irish members that this will not do. The rank 
and file of the Pian of Campaign must go back to their 
farms without regard to the wish of the landlord, to 
reasonableness, to the state of the country, or to any 
other consideration, room being made for them by the 
ejection of the ‘landgrabbers.’ If this is not done 
the quarrel will not be considered settled. Whether 
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Ministers have made the calculation that the arbitra- 
tors would always find it reasonable to override the 
will of the landlord, and that a suflicient pressure 
would always be put upon the new tenants, is a point 
on which, for a reason to be mentioned later on, there 
may be some doubt ; but on the supposition that they 
really mean their Bill to pass, to be applied, and to be 
effective for its immoral ends, they must have made 
exactly this calculation. 

Here one would think there is cynicism enough to 
merit the approval even of those good party men who 
saw advantage in co-operating with Dr.Titus Oates. But 
our Ministers supply us with sham behind sham, and 
their cynicism does not rest content with the simplicity 
of a single hypocrisy. ‘Their Bill, which apparently 
professes to do one thing while really professing to do 
another, has the further grace that it is not meant to 
pass, but only to be brought in and voted through the 
Commons. ‘Therefore Ministers have not made the 
calculation described above. ‘Two advantages present 
themselves as likely to be gained by this use of 
‘the dying weeks of a languishing Session.” Of these 
the first is tolerably certain of attainment. ‘The Anti- 
Parnellite Members will be able to boast that they 
have gained some return from Ministers for their 
faithful services. ‘That will be an answer, as far as 
it goes, to the taunts of the Parnellites, who miss 
no chance of reminding them that they are the 
drudges of an English political party. There is some- 
thing more of the gambling element about the second 
advantage. It is hoped that the inevitable rejection by 
the Lords of this precious scheme to pay barely disguised 
blackmail to the organisers and supporters of the Plan 
cf Campaign will help to produce that agitation 
against the Upper House which refuses so steadily to 
appear spontaneously. Why the country should be 
angry with the Peers for rejecting a Bill which pro- 
poses to apply national money for the purpose of 
relieving the Paris Fund from the service of the evicted 
tenants, thus freeing it for the electoral expenses 
of Irish members, those whose reliance is on popular 
folly may be left to explain. We need not pursue 
that dreary subject, the chances of success which await 
the effort to start a social agitation in order to save the 
seats of self-seeking politicians, any further. It is enough 
to note what the Billis, without speculating what it willdo 
to attain the real which lies at the back of the unavowed, 
which again is thinly concealed by the avowed object. 
It is an invitation to Parliament to promise a reward to 
the members and assistants of a fraudulent conspiracy, 
and to this, in the first place, for the purpose of reward- 
ing a handful of self-seeking allies in Parliament, and 
in the second, in the hope of setting the country by the 
ears in a constitutional quarrel to the postponement, 
and fora time utter ruin of useful legislation. And 
this pretty scheme receives the votes of 259 members of 
Parliament not one of whom is ignorant of its real 
character. ‘They do not ask their leaders to justify or 
or even explain it. They care not that the silence of 
the Treasury bench should be broken only by the per- 
functory voice of Mr. Morley. They do not ask their 
Irish allies to as much as make believe. ‘Taey are told 
that a party advantage may be gained, and they vote. 
We really do not know what call this generation has to 
envy, or despise, the faction of any period in the history 
of the past. 
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THE KOREAN CRISIS 


N some respects we should be glad’ if China and 
Japan were left to fight out their rival claims to 
the suzerainty of Korea. In the first place, victory 
would presumably fall to the first, and thereby the 
Mikado’s subjects would receive a lesson of which they 
stand sorely in need. The Japanese are a pleasing 
people in their way, but they lack the saving grace of 
modesty ; and their pretensions to act as schoolmasters 
in the East tend to boredom. Secondly, the quarrel is 
of ancient origin, and the possibilities of its peaceful 
settlement have been long since exhausted. The 
ascendency of China served as a perpetual stumbling- 
block to Japanese ambition, and the dual control 
established in 1885 was a sorry makeshift, which that 
pushing State could annul when it pleased. As the re- 
maining solution, namely, the supremacy of the Mikado, 
lies utterly beyond his resources, the presumption is 
that a return to the historic suzerainty of the Dragon 
‘Throne would best meet the emergency. At the same 
time these Oriental broils have an awkward trick of 
creating unexpected developments. It should not be 
forgotten that a third Power—we have named Russia 
—keeps watchful outlook that it may profit by the 
exhaustion of the two. Besides Chinese patriotism, 
once fairly roused, is quite capable of making itself 
felt to the furthest ends of Asia. We are no believers 
in the Mongolian spectre, holding as we do that the 
offensive capacities of the Celestial Empire have been 
enormously exaggerated. Still we should prefer to see 
China at rest, and therefore the efforts of the European 
Governments to compose the differences are to be 
commended. Nevertheless a cynic might point out 
a certain inconsistency between the timidity with 
which the diplomatists intervene between Western 
belligerents, and the assurance with which they 
lecture mere Easterns who have recourse to weapons 
of precision. 

The Japanese entertain a genuine grievance in the 
murder of that Korean refugee at Shanghai with the 
connivance of the Chinese authorities. At the same 
time Count Ito has made a most inordinate fuss over 
the matter, the cheapness of human life in the East 
considered. His fellow-countrymen used to commit 
Lara-kiri by the score on the slightest pretext, and yet 
he has erected the death of a solitary scapegrace into a 
casus faderis. Clearly the payment of a few dollars 
to the man’s relatives would be accepted by all con- 
cerned as a most adequate compensation. In fact, the 
more Count Ito’s motives are examined, the more 
dubiously honest does his policy become. None can 
deny that his Ministry must speedily succumb, unless 
it succeeds in conciliating popular opinion. Now the 
dodge of encouraging reforms abroad, while suggesting 
them at home, has a fish-like smell, and Cardinal 
Richelieu, for one, thoroughly understood its value in 
troublous times. But it has been reserved for a pro- 
gressive Oriental—that contradiction in terms—to 
foist his innovations upon a country in which he has 
not a single sympathiser. The prompt modification of 
his promise by the King of Korea, directly he was sure 
of Chinese assistance, shows plainly enough the rooted 
determination of the Court. Again, the assumption 
that the rebels of the southern province are acting in 
concert {with the Japanese seems decidedly hasty. 
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Professor Douglas, who writes with knowledge, has 
declared in the Times that the nation has no liking 
for civilisation. His views are substantiated by the 
able report of Mr. Wilkinson, formerly our Acting 
Consul-General at Soiil. ‘The insurgents may not 
have been altogether sincere in styling their movement 
the Tong-hak or Eastern—that is, anti-Japanese— 
culture. ‘Their real reason would appear to have been 
a fear of scarcity through the export of rice. Still, as 
the trade of the Peninsula consists in Japanese barter 
of British cottons for Korean grain, the rising was 
certainly not in favour of Count Ito's programme. 
Essentially reactionary, it aimed at keeping the 
Hermit Kingdom in the primitive isolation which 
tradition has consecrated into an article of faith. 

The late Mr. Grote was wont to read the tenets of 
the Manchester School into the utterances of Athenian 
statesmen. English critics are apt to commit a similar 
fallacy when they deal with the Europeanised Japanese. 
Because that race has displayed a simian cleverness in 
copying the steam-engines of one country, the costume 
of another, and the Constitution of a third, it should 
not be considered the salt of the earth. On the con- 
trary the rapid evolution may be attended by quite as 
swift a decline, more especially as its underlying 
barbarism remains a permanent quantity. ‘The ruthless 
invasions of the past abundantly indicate the manner in 
which, had they the chance, the Japanese would impose 
their ‘reforms’ on Korea. Even to-day the remorse- 
lessness with which their money-lenders and merchants 
combine to ‘sweat’ the Korean farmer would move a 
Jew to pity. Unfortunately the telegrams give such 
bald summaries of the twenty-five demands addressed 
by the Japanese Minister to the Court of Soil that an 
appreciation of their general purport can only be 
c njectural. Nevertheless, provisions with regard to rail- 
ways and mines are obviously directed towards 
the further exploration of the land, while the alteration 
of customs means the removal of the right to forbid the 
export of food-stuffs, which constitutes the sole safe- 
guard against Japanese rapacity. Count Ito may 
attempt to disguise the issues, but he is really com- 
mitting a gross act of aggression. Indeed he appears 
to have been told as much by Mr. Gresham, the 
American Secretary of State. Lord Kimberley’s opinions 
remain obscure, though intelligence from Japanese 
sources represent him —significantly enough--as dis- 
playing ‘ good feeling.’ We have no desire to lay stress 
upon temporary gravamina such as the alleged ill- 
treatment of the Consul-General Mr. Gardner, though 
they must of course be explained. But neither 
on grounds of equity nor of policy can we see the 
slightest justification for bolstering up the empty 
pretensions of the Mikado’s advisers, and it is to be 
hoped that the Earl has avoided that error. Even 
were they absolutely in the right, which they are far 
from being, the Chinese Government, as a resolute 
opponent of change, deserves the good offices of the 
loreign Secretary. In the East, as elsewhere, we 
should side with the forces of Conservatism. 


GRATTEZ LE SOCIALISTE ... 


DOLITICIANS throughout Europe will do well to 
give heed to the debate in the French Chamber 
on the law against the Anarchists, and to the general 
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situation of which this discussion is the significant out- 
come. ‘The matter is of international moment. ‘The 
scenes enacted but yesterday at the Palais Bourbon 
may to-morrow, there is too much reason to fear, be 
rehearsed at St. Stephens, in the German Reichstag, or 
the Austrian Rathshaus. The paramount interest of 
the proceedings to which we refer attaches, of course, 
not to the attitude of the I’rench Government, nor even 
to the nature of the repressive measures the Deputies 
have been called on to consider, but to the tactics and 
utterances of the Socialist party. We venture to think 
that the events of the last few days have revealed more 
clearly than has been done before how great a danger to 
every State are those who profess this pestilent creed. 

Ample proof of this assertion may be found in the 
Journal Officiel, where the debate is recorded for the 
edification of whoever would learn the fate of society 
were it handed over to the tender mercies of the fol- 
lowers of Jaurés and Millerand, or leaders of a like 
mind in other countries. ‘The imprisoned Anarchists, 
the men of the Révolte and the En Dehors, could 
only rub their hands with satisfaction on reading 
the speeches of their socialist allies. If, echo- 
ing Proudhon, Jean Grave declares that property is 
robbery, Jules Guesde is prepared to maintain from the 
tribune that capitalist and thief are interchangeable 
terms. ‘The Anarchist attack on other social institu- 
tions -on the upholders of law and order or on the army, 
for instance -is seconded by the Socialists with the 
same fidelity. ‘The aims of the two classes of agitators 
are so much akin that it would be hard for a defender 
of the status quo to decide which of them he would see 
attain its end with the least dismay. Both are apostles 
of universal plunder, and differ alone as to the division 
of the spoil. Jules Guesde, indeed, was at pains during 
the debate, but quite in vain, to deny this identity of 
purpose. His pamphlet, Collectivisme et Révolution, 
was quoted against him in this connection with decisive 
effect. It is important to note that the repudiation by 
the Socialists of outrages as a means of propaganda in 
no way weakens our main contention. ‘The Anarchists 
themselves are not unanimous in advocating violence. 
The sect had been in existence several years before 
salvation by dynamite became an article in its faith, 
and only last March Elisée Reclus, that Anarchist of 
Anarchists, issued a scathing denunciation of the 
propagande par le fait. What is indubitable is that 
if the nightmare of Anarchism be destined to take 
substantial shape, the Socialists will have done yeoman’s 
service towards bringing about the realisation of this 
seventh Inferno, By its doctrine, by every line in its 
programme, Socialism makes for Anarchism, and the 
sooner the fact is admitted the better it will be for 
those who would stave off the evil days of the Social 
Revolution. In no uncertain voice the truth should be 
cried from the housetops that if the Socialist be allowed 
to sow the soil it will be the Anarchist who will reap 
the harvest. By a process of evolution that must be 
plain to all but the wilfully blind, the one party has 
brought the other into being. ‘The Anarchists, in fact, 
are the Radicals of Socialism. 

In Frarce, at any rate, this view of the situation has 
already found wide acceptance. ‘The circumstances of 
the case are too eloquent in that country for any 
delusion to be harboured. The famous battle-cry, 
le cléricalisme voila Tennemi, that has rung for years 
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through the Chamber, must cease for the future to 
awaken an echo in the heart of the staunchest 
champion of the socidte laique. For the danger has 
shifted its quarter in such unexpected fashion that our 
excellent Republican friends have yet to get over their 
bewilderment. Irom the Left, instead of from the 
Right, the storm threatens to-day. ‘The new peril, 
too, is a very different matter from the old. It 
remains to be seen whether the pilots who were men 
enough to weather a make-believe hurricane, will have 
the cunning to steer their ship through a veritable 
cyclone. ‘That they will prove capable of the task we 
more than doubt. ‘The Socialists are fond of predict- 
ing that France is on the verge of a dictatorship. 
For once we are inclined to credit them with the gift 
of prophecy. When the fulfilment comes they will 
have their reward, 


AN IMPERIAL RESUMPTION 


HE resumption of Imperial authority and rule in 
Newfoundland has become a matter of imme- 

diate and pressing Imperial necessity ; for if the island 
is not promptly deprived of the representative constitu- 
tion it has so long, so shamelessly, and so constantly 
dragged in the gutter, the British Empire will find 
itself seriously compromised as regards not only I'rance, 
but also the United States and the Dominion of 
Canada, The events of the past four years alone 
furnish ample proofs that the legislature and elective 
body in Newfoundland are utterly and equally cor- 
rupt, imbecile, and disaffected, and that progress in 
the present and future is retarded, not forwarded by 
the monopolists and self-seekers who have got the 
power into their hands by corrupting and terrorising 
the constituencies ; and this, it must be remembered, 
has been most fully and scandalously proved in the 
superior courts of the colony. ‘The obstinate refusal of 
the Newfoundlanders to join the Dominion of Canada 
greatly puzzled many excellent and innocent people 
who did not know Newfoundland and the Newfound- 
landers, ‘The fact is easy of explanation. I'or consi- 
derably more than a century this noble island, much 
larger in area than Ireland, rich not only in superb sea 
fisheries and numerous ports and harbours, but also 
intersected with fine lakes, rivers, and fertile valleys ; 
capable of maintaining a large population; thickly 
afforested ; and holding in earnest of future wealth 
and prosperity much mineral—coal, iron, lead, copper, 
nickel, sulphur, as well as the precious metals—has 
been exploited, mainly for the cod and seal-fisheries, by 
a small knot of capitalists, by whom the bulk of the 
population is kept practically in a servile state. And 
it is mainly of these men and their tools and nominees 
that the representative body is composed. Knowing 
well that as part of the Dominion their monopolies in 
fishing, smuggling, usury, and levying blackmail on 
bait, as well as political power and place, must be 
greatly curtailed, if not extinguished, they resolutely 
and successfully resisted favourable offers and consti- 
tutional argument ; and possibly this is not to be re- 
gretted on Imperial grounds, and for strategic reasons. 
For Newfoundland in our strong hands, and while 
we command the seas, ensures us dominion in the 
North Atlantic, by her control of the Bay of St. 
Lawrence and her dominant position in relation to 
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the Atlantic seaboard of the Dominion and of the 
Kastern States right up to the Delaware. She also 
assures our predominance on ‘the Bank,’ and a 
just and proper protection of the great hair-seal and 
fisheries in Davis's Straits and on the coasts 
of Greenland. It is as the first Great Naval Power 
that we must resume and hold Newfoundland. The 
oldest of our Colonies, she yet remains the least 
colonised and the least developed, with « scattered 
population of under 200,000, to an area of 42,000 
square miles, poverty stricken, torn with religious 
animosity and political strife, discord, and disaffection. 
And she will continue in her present deplorable 
condition, or worse, unless and until she is brought 
in some manner under Imperial control, and 
made the seat of a great Naval Station, for which 
St. Johns is admirably fitted. As a summer and 
autumn training-station for the fine boys and lads 
from whom the Navy is principally recruited, New- 
foundland is unrivalled, and a great saving might be 
effected in the victualling of the Navy by employing a 
sufficient number of our sailors in catching and curing 
cod for the consumption of the Royal Navy. There 
would be far less friction with France and the United 
States, as well as the Dominion. if such disputes and 
questions as arose from time to time could be disposed 
of by the Foreign and Colonial Offices, and frivolous 
complaints would be far less frequent. ‘That the con- 
trol of Newfoundland cannot at the present time be 
safely entrusted to the Dominion, must be evident to 
all with knowledge of statecraft. It would be far more 
galling to the Newfoundlanders, and not more agree- 
able to the Yankees. This alternative, then, may be 
set aside, pace Sir Charles Tupper; and in the in- 
terests of the Dominion, quite as much as our own 
for she might find France unpleasantly assertive, and 
the United States would quickly join in the quarrel 
—the former reckoning on support from the 
strong Gallic and Catholic bodies in Newfoundland 
and Upper Canada, the latter from the disloyal 
Irishry by whom both are infested. Besides, it 
would not be right that we should run even 
the remotest risk of seeing her carry Newfound- 
land over to the States, should she ever be in a suicidal 
temper. (It is true that the States are more likely to 
become the seat of civil wars and disruptions than of ex- 
tended empire, and that home troubles offer a wholesome 
guarantee for some time to come to peaceable neigh- 
bours. ) 

There is, moreover, a good and sound reason 
why we should put a summary stop to the dangerous 
political farce enacted at St. Jonns. It would pay 
as a properly managed Colony, that is to say if we 
colonise it with fit and proper military and naval 
colonists, after the fashion of Ancient Rome. At 
present there are no settlements of any kind in the 
interior, the coast line alone, or a short distance from it, 
being inhabited. There is no trouble to be feared from 
Indians, as the Aboriginals (Boeothucs) have been 
extinct for about sixty years. ‘Those in the Island, 
about sixty, are Mic-macs, chiefly located at Bay 
d’Espoir, and Halls Bay, who mostly wander over the 
interior in search of furs. Setting aside the narrow 
strip along the ‘ French Coast,’ where our rights and 
powers are circumscribed, we have an enormous area 
of absolutely unoccupied land, much of it virgin soil of 
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excellent quality, available for colonisation by the 
agriculturist, and veteran, whether soldier or sailor, 
within four or five days from our own shores. ‘There 
are hundreds of lakes and rivers teeming with trout, 
salmon, and other game fish, and an abundance of fur 
and feather in the woods and forests. By imposing and 
maintaining rigorous laws for the preservation from 
undue and unseasonable slaughter of the inland fish and 
game, and letting out the rivers and sporting rights, 
the Government would rapidly obtain a considerable 
revenue from these sources, and pave the way for 
colonisation of the right and desirable kind. New- 
foundland is practically nearly as close to us as Norway, 
and as a sporting country is as fine, or finer. Labrador 
too, which goes with Newfoundland, is not to be sneezed 
at during its few months of summer. Its rivers swarm 
with salmon, which could be barrelled in salt and 
brought here with great profit, though it would not 
pay to establish canneries, because the Atlantic salmon 
do not turn out as firm when canned as those of the 
North Pacific, though they take salt, sugar, and vinegar 
better. The sport, too, on the mainland is grand, 
according to Mr. Randle Holme, who visited the interior 
and read a paper thereon to the Royal Geographical 
Society a few years ago. It is fortunate that the 
present Governor, Sir Terence O'Brien, is a soldier and 
strong man, who takes his orders from the Home 
Government, and not from the seditious and corrupt 
Ministry it is his duty to dominate and control ; had a 
Newfoundlander, and a member of the dominant clique 
been appointed, the situation would have been far 
more embarrassing. It will not be without precedent, 
as it certainly will not be without justification, should 
the Cabinet withdraw a Constitution, which ought 
never to have been granted, which has been consistently 
abused, and has become a source of danger alike to child 
and parent. If it he done, it were well done quickly 
and without futile talk. 


KEREN TO KASSALA 


\ 7 HEN five years back we were grilling day after 

day on the rocks of Sahati and piling up 
cyclopean stone walls in anticipation of the coming of 
the Negus Neghest military camaraderie would at times 
get the better of official reticence. specially when 
the massed bugles of Baratieri’s bersaglieri had blown 
their evening chorus, aud we lingered under the African 
moon before Baldissera’s headquarters and discussed 
the prospects of the campaign, and the intolerable 
trammels of Roman red-tape. Then it was that the 
fact leaked out that those in authority were after all by 
no means anxious to scramble on the track of ‘Tommy 
Atkins up the legs of the Abyssian table-lands, but 
were casting sheep’s eyes in a north-westerly direction on 
the fair and prospectively fertile country of the Sanhit, 
“the beautiful land.” Keren and not Asmara was for 
the time being the objective of the expedition, and those 
aware of this were by no means surprised when a few 
months later that prognathous marauder, Barambaras 
Kafel, was allowed to take it on his own account ‘as a 
man might take the tips of his ear, and promptly hand 
it over to his Italian patrons. They recognised, too, 
and so did Lord Cromer for that matter, that Keren 
was but a step towards Kassala. But the well-worn 
proverb ‘chi va piano va sano’ has crystallised into 
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Italian politics—with the result, by the way, that they 
have gently jogged along into something very like 
national bankruptcy. So years rolled on and Johannes 
was dead, and Menelek of Shoa reigned in his stead 
before Baratierl, now Governor-General of Erythrea, 
profited by circumstances and Dervish raids to take the 
step in question, and enter Kassala at point of bayonet. 

What the possession of this erst important commercial 
centre means to Italy, and per contra to Egypt, has 
hardly received due attention. It is, briefly, the 
monopolisation at the expense of Suakim of any 
trade that may be doing with the western Soudan, and 
a corresponding advantage in the future. In the old 
days Kassala ranked as a trading centre second only to 
Khartoum. Wild beasts were a staple commodity, and 
were ordered by the dozen like rabbits in Leadenhall 
Market. Gum arabic was brought there in large 
quantities from Kordofan, and ivory, senna, hides, and 
beeswax were also collected; whilst the breeding of 
camels and cattle was extensively carried on. ‘lhe 
communistic system of the Dervishes and their prohibi- 
tion of commercial speculation had put a stop to all 
this for the time, but under Italian fostering trade is 
bound to some extent to revive, and the question then 
arises as to which route it will follow. ‘To all seeming, 
thatof Massowah. ‘The construction of a railway inland 
from that port in the direction of Keren by way of Ailet, 
and the improvement of the existing road by Italian 
engineers, has enormously facilitated communication. 
From Keren on to Kassala the route is good, level, and 
above all well watered, and runs through the territory 
of the Beni Amer—-normally a pastoral and peaceable 
tribe. Moreover, not only is the road better, especially as 
regards the water supply, than that from Suakim to 
Kassala, but it is considerably shorter. ‘There is, it is 
true, the fine route offered by the Valley of the 
Baraka, terminating in a natural harbour in the 
shape of the Bay of Akik or Agig, te which the 
Suakim authorities have from time to time turned 
their attention. But with the grip of the Italians on 
Kassala, there is scant likelihood of much being allowed 
to filter thence down to the coast by that road. 
Should trade revive, and the collection of gum be 
allowed once more in the Western Soudan, the owners 
of Kassala cannot fail to profit considerably by this 
commodity, and by the counter traffic in Muropean 
goods through their territory. And the Italians are 
just the people to appreciate this. There can be no 
doubt that, after their wonted fashion, they will be 
content so to profit for the time being. The course of 
things mey eventuate at some period in conjoint action 
by them and what we may call the Brito-Egyptian 
Government as regards Khartoum. But in the mean- 
while they will ‘sit tight, and cultivate commerce on 
a scale and in a fashion which, if peddling, is profitable. 


THE CHARITY COMMISSION DOOMED 


W I. are glad to think that the Select Committee 

on the Charity Commission has perpended to 
some purpose the remarks we offered for their considera- 
tion, in considering their report. ‘That report in its 
main outlines is satisfactory ; though the Committee 
has shown some timidity, or some laziness, in working 
out detailed recommendations. Hence it is a great 
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deal less valuable for practical purposes of legislation 
than it might have been. 

The Committee has emphatically condemned the 
present constitution of the Commission, and record their 
opinion ‘that a Minister or Ministers should be res- 
ponsible to Parliament for the whole work of the 
Commission.’ As regards the educational work they 
do not go into it at length as ‘the question has been 
referred to a Royal Commission, and will doubtless 
receive moulding and form at their hands. But they 
record their opinion that, with regard to schemes under 
the Endowed Schools Acts, ‘the evidence has disclosed 
features in the method of procedure between the two 
Departments which have convinced your Committee 
that they are cumbrous, unsatisfactory, and not con- 
ducive to adequate Ministerial control or responsibility.’ 
They treat with as near an approach to ridicule as 
would be decent the preposterous suggestion of Sir 
Henry Longley, the Chief Commissioner, ‘that the 
Charity Commission might well continue to manage the 
trusts as trusts . . . that we should still prepare the 
schemes that I think are essential, but that we should 
defer educationally to the Minister of Education. He 
would provide us with our educational materials for 
making the scheme. Such a suggestion shows an €x- 
traordinary incapacity for grasping a situation, and a 
really phenomenal obtuseness or obliquity of vision in 
affairs. ‘lhe Committee take care to note that it came 
from Sir Henry Longley ‘as from an individual, and 
not in any way in a representative capacity. They 
‘are satisfied that it would give rise, both as regards 
the central authority, trustees, local authorities, and 
the public, to delay, and, worse than delay, to error. 
This is a finding of mere common sense. ‘That the 
whole of the educational work, whether making schemes 
or amending them, or administering them when made, 
should be placed under a Minister of Education, is 
now beyond the range of argument. 

We are not so sure that the Committee’s opinion is 
right that ‘ one single Minister should be reponsible to 
Parliament both for Caaritable Trusts and for the work 
under the Endowed Schools Acts. We have expressed 
the opinion before and we say again that educational 
matters are not necessarily charitable matters, and that, 
itis a great misfortune for the due organisation of 
educational funds that they should be in any way con- 
founded with charitable funds. If the Minister of 
Kducation is by the accidents of the situation the 
natural person to be entrusted with the supervision of 
charitable funds, at all events the supervision should be 
exercised by a separate Department under him, and not 
by the Secondary Education Department. Nothing 
is more mischievous to schools than the undue lowering 
of fees, and nothing has conduced more to the lowering 
of fees to starvation-limit (for the masters), than the 
connection of educational with other charitable funds. 
There is nothing but an accident of history to connect 
Schools and Almshouses; dole-funds and exhibition 
funds, It is questionable whether the proper Minister 
to have the supervision of charities for the relief of the 
poor is not the President of the Local Government Board, 
who is, it should be remembered, primarily a president 
of the Poor-law Board. ‘Trusts for almshouses, hospi- 
tals, bread, and clothing would be more fittingly under 
him than under a Minister of Education. Then perhaps 
we should hear no more of the cry of robbing the poor. 
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On the other hand, the charities for the maintenance of 
clergy, churches, and church services are purely eccle- 
siastical property, and as much the property of the 
church as a glebe or rectory-house, and should be under 
the control of the Ecclesiastical Commissioners. Then 
we should not see robbery of the Church, The remain- 
ing charitable endowments, such as those for Dissenting 
churches and other purposes, if such there be, not being 
for relief of the poor, would have to follow the general 
bulk of endowments and be subject to the Local 
Government Board. ‘This Department is at least above 
all suspicion of partiality, and is daily concerned with 
the administration of municipal property, which is to 
all practical purposes nowadays ‘I'rust property, and 
determines legal points of vastly greater importance 
than all the charities and charity law in England. By 
this simple expedient £50,000 a year might be saved 
and much friction. We commend the suggestion to a 
ravenous Chancellor of the Exchequer. 


SHOOTING PROSPECTS 
i that the hay is cut and stacked in the 


southern counties, it has become possible to 
forecast with confidence the probable character of 
the game season of 1894. And we may say at 
once it is anything but cheerful. Partridges in 
particular appear to have done very badly. ‘Tempted 
by the fine warm weather that seemed at one time to 
be the beginning of a greater drought than was ex- 
perienced in 1893, they began to nest very early. The 
exceptional coldness of May would not have greatly 
interfered with them had it not been followed by a 
rainy June. But that month proved disastrous. When 
hatching took place, grass, corn, and all kinds of herbage 
were in full growth. ‘The consequence was that the 
poults running in this dense, wet cover were draggled 
and drenched to death. In the sunny week that ended 
June it was easy to observe the effects. Such broods 
as came to dust themselves on the roads were seen to 
consist with few exceptions of the parent birds and 
one, two, or three chicks. Even on the finest shooting 
manors of Suffolk it is rare to find a brood numbering 
more than ha f a dozen. More ominous even than 
that is the unusual quantity of paired birds with no 
following at all. Keepers assert that in many cases 
these birds hatched out all the eggs, but that the 
coveys gradually diminished in number during the rainy 
weather. In the evenings of early July the old birds were 
to be seen chasing one another and uttering their well- 
known love-cries as if it still were spring. No doubt a 
proportion will produce second broods, but under the 
most favourable circumstances that w:ll only mean a 
great quantity of ‘cheepers’ on the Ist of September. 
It is therefore physically impossible, even with the 
finest weather between now and September, for partridge- 
shooting to be up to the average, although such broods 
as escaped in early June must have been favoured by 
the exquisitely sunny weeks that followed. They are 
extremely well advanced for this time of the year, 
being already able to take a considerable flight if 
accidentally flushed by a dog or startled byaman. As 
far as an opinion can be formed, however, their numbers 
will be no more than is sufficient for next year’s breeding- 
stock. We are referring, be it understood, to some of 
the most celebrated partri¢ge manors in England. 
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It is usual to say that reared pheasants are indepen- 
dent of the weather, but the assertion needs modifica- 
tion. he truth is that nearly every disease to which 
young pheasants are exposed is either actually caused 
or encouraged by damp. Cold, roup, cramp and 
inflammation of the eyes are directly traceable to this 
cause, and whatever the origin of gapes may be, this 
troublesome affection undoubtedly prevails most in a 
wet year. A very great number of birds were actually 
lost during the rainy weeks which occurred at the most 
critical point of the rearing season, and many more 
were left in a weak and delicate condition. Very little 
dependence is nowadays placed on wild birds for shoot- 
ing, but on estates where the natural supply is deemed 
sufficient the season has proved disastrous. At any 
time the hen pheasant is a much less effective mother 
than the partridge, and in a year like the present can- 
not be depended upon to bring a large family to the 
gun in October. She does not seem able to count, and 
as she roams from woodland to grass, from corn to 
hedgerow, seems to be careless how many of her brood 
are lost, as long as there are any still at her heels. 
‘To atone in some measure for these deficiencies there 
is a show of ground game such as is very seldom seen in 
England. For rabbits the year has been almost ideal. 
The fine spring was favourable to early breeding, and 
the cold following was not sufficient either to injure the 
first litter or stop the process. Subsequent rain, pro- 
ducing as it did a most luxuriant crop of tender herbage, 
provided them with an inexhaustible supply of food. 
Those who warren on a very large scale state that the 
show of rabbits is unparalleled in their experience. On 
ordinary estates it is less easy to form an estimate 
because at this season cover is so abundant, still 
farmers and keepers, from all that they can judge, hold 
that a similar state of things is prevalent, and the crop 
of young rabbits abnormally large. Hares have not an 
equal chance, but the supply is said to be good on 
manors where some measure of protection is afforded 
them, The position on the average estate may then 
be summed up in a sentence—winged game are likely 
to be extremely scarce, ground game abnormally plenti- 
ful. There are always exceptions, but this may be 
taken as the rule. 

Unfortunately the reports from Scotland are by no 
means of a consolatory nature. The present season is 
likely to offer a mournful contrast to the memorable 
autumn of 1895 as far as grouse are concerned. A 
spell of fine weather at the commencement of the year 
is usually bad for grouse, as it is almost sure to be 
followed by untimely storms, That is exactly what 
has happened. Nesting took place soon in the spring, 
and was followed just when hatching had begun by a 
succession of severe snow-storms. ‘he effect was one 
of widespread destruction, and though it is the cue of 
keepers and others on the spot to put the best face on 
things, they cannot conceal the fact that a number of 
moors will hardly be worth shooting over. And this 
is to be regretted all the more because, owing probably 
to the long continued trade depression, letting has 
proceeded rather languidly for some time. Rumours 
of disease have also been very persistent, so that 
altogether it does not seem likely that grouse-shooting 
in 1894 will be very attractive. It is an old super- 
stition that a bad season is sure to follow a good 
one, 
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AN AMERICAN RAILWAY SENSATION 


N UCH agitation of mind and of market quotations has 

occurred this week owing to certain unexpected 
revelations regarding the Atchison, Topeka, and Santa Fé 
Railroad. The Company went into the hands of receivers 
some seven months ago—that is to say, the officials who 
previously managed the line had their styles and titles 
altered and became the ostensible nominees of a law-court 
instead of the supposed representatives of the shareholders. 
That is generally all that a railway receivership means in 
the United States. When the president of a road has 
proved himself unable to keep the property solvent, and 
just when a little independent inquiry would be especially 
useful, he engineers a default on some small interest pay- 
ment, and applies to the nearest competent court to 
appoint a receiver. The court acquiesces, and to secure 
the great boon of continuity in management, selects the 
president and one or two of his friends to receive the 
revenues of the property and administer them. If there 
is anything to conceal in the recent history of the 
management it is most effectually kept from view. This 
is exactly what happened with the Atchison road. Mr. 
Reinhart, who last year succeeded to the presidency of 
the company, is now the principal receiver. For many 
years he was vice-president, and was chiefly responsible 
for the financial management of the huge Atchison system. 
The company had been-‘ reconstructed’ in 1889, and again 
in 1892 the loan capital account was remodelled by the 
transformation of a large issue of income bonds into full- 
Hedged mortgage bonds with a second charge on the 
property. Nowan endeavour is being made to reconstruct 
the company, the principal features of the scheme being 
the degradation of the second mortgages into their old 
state of income-bondage, and an assessment of $12 on 
each $100 of share capital. This plan could not be carried 
out without the assent of the bondholders, many of whom 
are in this country, and a condition of assent was made that 
the figures by which it was proved that the company could 
pay the revised interest charges should be verified by an 
independent accountant. 

One of the characteristic features of the American rail- 
way system is the entire absence of expert auditing of 
accounts, The bond and shareholders have no means of 
checking the figures presented to them, and only in the 
case of insolvency, and then seldom, does an opportunity 
arise for independent examination. In the case of the 
Atchison the thoroughness of the overhaul of the books is 
partly due to an accident. When che collapse occurred, 
Mr. Robert Fleming a particularly hard-headed repre- 
sentative of the English bondholders happened to be on 
the spot. He endeavoured to obtain full information as to 
the company’s position from the officials, but failed. It was 
soon perceived that a mistake had been made, and that 
the unfavourable construction placed on the refusal might 
endanger the reconstruction. Accordingly the officials 
agreed to allow an American accountant to examine the 
books. Our hard-headed friend suggested in an innocent 
way that the investigation might as well go right back to 
the date of the previous reconstruction, This was assented 
to, for Mr. Reinhart and his friends apparently did not 
suspect all that was passing in the mind of Mr. Fleming 
who to native Scottish shrewdness added a wide City 
experience and a knowledge of American railway methods 
gained as a director of a road in the Southern States, Mr. 
Fleming instructed Mr. Little, the American accountant, 
and asa result some particularly interesting facts have 
been disclosed. The income of the past year has been 
found to be as stated by the receivers and the floating 
debt has not been under-estimated. Mr. Reinhart and his 
friends fancied this was all the English bondholders 
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would care about, but that is where they made a 
mistake, 

Mr. Little has found out that while professedly charg- 
ing schedule rates for work done, the Atchison managers 
have systematically been paying back large rebates to 
favoured customers. The revenue was credited with the 
full payments, and the rebates were debited to capital, 
As a consequence the earnings have been exaggerated, 
while the capital account has been swelled by several 
millions of dollars of absolutely unproductive expenditure. 
But this is not the only offence involved. Perhaps the 
greatest curse of American railway business is the habit 
of secretly ‘cutting’ rates, or granting rebates on freight. 
Attempts innumerable have been made to stop this fatal 
system, but the most solemn engagements and agreements 
between competing companies have been violated, A 
year or two ago a traffic manager on a road which actively 
competes with the Atchinson in Kansas, was discovered 
making secret cuts. In accordance with a covenant 
among the companies in that part of the country the 
offender was dismissed by his directors, only to be 
appointed a week or two later to a more lucrative post! 
That is an example of the morality which prevails in respect 
to this practice of obtaining business at any cost. 
One road has found it necessary officially to dis- 
claim participation in such a practice. As the last 
twelve months’ earnings of the Atchison are not affected 
by the disclosures, it is possible that the reconstruction 
scheme may go through without essential modification, but 
when the property leaves the hands of the receivers it will 
be necessary to see that it does not revert to the control 
of those responsible for the old malpractices. 


COUNTRY HOLIDAYS 


U is good for the man who occupies his business in 

great cities that he should go down now and again in 
the year into the country, and see what the world is like 
as God made it. He is apt to forget it when he lives out 
his life with patches of sky between houseroofs for his 
only glimpse of God's world. Some of us are able to 
refresh ourselves with a glimpse and an inspiration of 
nature from the works of one or other of our great land- 
scape painters. The owner of a great work of Constable’s, 
which he has since given to the nation, used to refresh 
himself in this manner of conscious purpose. ‘I am an 
old man, sir, he used to say in his courtly, old-fashioned 
way, ‘and can seldom travel out of London; but when I 
feel myself at all oppressed and shut in by the walls and 
the smoke, then I shut myself up, sir, in a room with that 
picture and spend a quarter of an hour just looking at it. 
And I come back, sir, refreshed, as if I had inhaled a 
breath of country air,’ 

It is not given to all of us to have the length of purse 
to put up our country, according to Constable, on the 
walls of our London houses. But there are few of us who 
cannot afford our Saturday to Monday out of town where 
we can see, without charge, our country according to its 
Maker ; and that, after all, a better country than even 
Constable's. We may leave the pictured representation 
of it till later in life, when we may be too old to care for 
the fuss of travelling, and may have been able to afford 
these expensive canvases. The trees grow green and the 
birds sing in the old-fashioned gardens in spite of agri- 
cultural depression and strikes, 

The bird chorus is not full, now in the summertide of 
the year, as it was when they were hymning their hopes 
of spring to their nest-mates, It is now as if in the full 
time of the fruition of their hopes their joy was too great 
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for their expression. Yet it ray be that not all the birds 
have done with the dear delights of nesting and courting. 
A chiff chaff is ‘ chiff-chaffing’ away, somewhere in the 
shade of the laurels or rhododendrons, as assiduously as 
even in the first weeks of his arrival in the spring. A 
warbler pours forth his notes, and stops abruptly, giving a 
distant suggestion of the nightingale. A wren is going 
‘chick, chick,’ in an apprehensive way, quite as if it had a 
nest hard by, and occasionally breaks out into cheerful 
song when we are far enough away to be left unscolded. 
And of course through it all, and above it all, unceasing, 
comes the ‘cheep, cheep’ of sparrows in the ivy that 
clusters about the warm red hues of the old brick house 
and the scarcely less brick-red stems of the fir-trees. It 
is a charming old garden, where all grows in the most 
admired confusion and profusion—a methodless maze of 
shade and sunshine, beloved of birds and children. A 
stream goes lazily through the midst, and beside it grow 
great tangles of bracken and nettle to form a nesting- 
place which should be a joy to warblers and willow- 
wrens. Against the house the ivy and the creepers grow 
to form a kindly support and shelter for the home of the 
fly-catcher, who, with all his family, is perching on 
bare vantage posts of observation, whence he hawks out 
perpetually on some passing fy. A wagtail runs, insect- 
hunting, over the lawn, and flies up over the house with a 
glancing flight, and a ‘cheep’ at each glance, as we come 
near him. Over the fir-trees, and in and cut among 
them, the wood-pigeons are floating, both old and 
young ones ; but their ‘coo-coo,’ which used to hush us 
to sleep earlier in the year, is quite silent now. High 
up in the insect-thronged branches of the firs a tiny green 
bird, the golden-crested wren, is creeping and hunting in 
perpetual motion, looking strangely out of place at that 
great height in those great trees. In and out about the 
tops of the trees the swallows and martens are going, 
slipping down over the top of one tree, then shooting up 
to surmount the next. On the bare boughs of some of 
the elms their young nestlings are sitting, to whom from 
time to time they bring beaks-ful and crops-ful of food, 
There are bare branches up above, even in the most 
perfectly healthy elms, so soon as this; for that is the 
exasperation of our England and of our humanity that no 
sooner, after long waiting for summer, do we say ‘it 
is here’ than we find it already, when it arrives 
even, somewhat past. But on the whole it is a 
glorious lusty summer, a wealth of greenery, so that we 
can but guess at the multitude of life that is sheltering 
under the lush leafage. A pair of blackbirds, an orange- 
billed male and more sedately-coloured hen, run forth from 
under the bushes as though they were come to reconnoitre 
the worm crop. They run across the lawn with pauses 
after every few steps, but scarcely ever making a peck ; 
then into the shelter of the leafage at the other side of 
the lawn to announce to all whom it may concern, ‘ no 
worms.’ All the thrushes have gone out to forage in the 
grass field beyond, which has lately been cut for hay, 
They hop a few hops among the stubble, then stand at 
gaze with very straight stiff-drilled backs ; peck at some 
unhappy beetle or wood-louse, then gaze again, and so on, 
The swallows here are flying low down over the stubble, 
for out of it are coming hosts of insects, invisible to us. 
They love to cling about the trees or the grass to which 
the insects cling—one need draw no evil augury for the 
weather from their flight. The swifts are wheeling about 
high overhead round the weathercock of the church spire. 
On the fence round the grass field are several young 
swallows weary of flight, and a fly-catcher or two, 

When one goes back to London for the week-day toil, 
will it not profit one to have seen these things? 
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MEXICO—IV 


When the smell of the lilies and the orange-flowers cometh upon the, 
dew to thy nostrils, and the first light breaks over the hills of Mitla, 
thou shalt lift up thy heart and go forth into the morning, and bless thy 
Gods that thou art upon the earth, even in Mexico. 


LOITERING WITH PEONS AND HIDALGos—(conlinued) 


WAS loth to leave the square of Santa Domingo; to 
leave the church, and its garish wax figures, the feet 
blackened by the kisses of the faithful, and all the place 
gaudy even in its Lenten decoration, It needed the 
thought of the exquisite colouring and ornamentation of 
La Professa, the fashionable church of Mexico, to bring 
about a balance of judgment. 

One may travel far before he sees anything more har- 
monious than the interior of the church of La Professa, 
There come the fashionable sehoras and seioritas, with 
their mantillas or Parisian hats, as the case may be, and 
spend hours in penitence and prayer, or, also, as the case 
may be. 

I suppose there is nothing in the world like the Indian 
pilgrimages to the shrine of the Virgin, the church of 
Guadalupe. There upon the twelfth of December, the 
Indians, without a priest among them, perform a religious 
ceremony which is as much like an ancient pagan rite as 
the ritual of the Mass. But indeed, that is one of the 
things in Mexico—one seems to feel it everywhere—a 
touch of Paganism—I wish to say it carefully—in the 
general national life. You have a people retaining more 
or less of Pagan customs, which were once engrafted upon 
a transplanted Spanish life; you have a Republic in 
which there are strong elements of Dictatorship and the 
Feudal system; you have a religion which here in 
Mexico has added to its ritual, in more places than one, 
certain accents and signs of Pagan worship. For instance, 
out at Coyoacan there is a mound in front of the Church 
in which Cortez worshipped, which, it is said, was there 
at the time of the Indian Dominion. Sigularly enough, 
the mound has all the appearance of Pagan building, 
and little of the other, although there is a cross upon it. 

We went to the circus, which, with the theatre, is the 
one resort of the Mexicans. ‘ The clown is the only 
thing,’ Sherry said to me, ‘and his jokes are not Mexican.’ 
But the clown was not there, and, because it was not the 
tashionable night, there were few people. We saw bare- 
back riding, and acrobatic performances, and juggling, 
as if one were in New York or Manchester. It had no 
taste of Mexico. There was the theatre. Sherry was 
ready. A visit to the Anglo-American Club, for a long 
drink of lemonade, and then we went below, for the 
theatre was under the club. A Mexican theatre is a 
study. One pays so much an Act, and need take no more 
than one; so that the audience changes many times 
during the evening, and save for ‘a few adventurous folk 
in the boxes, there is no permanency to the interest. 
And indeed it is a pretty dismal show which Sherry and 
I have come to see. Its equal I have only seen in some 
out-of-the-way place in France or Quebec. For here are 
all the ancient methods of acting—the inimitable barn- 
storming, the tawdry bedizening, the weighty prima donna, 
the sportless buffo, the insolent lover, the braggart mous- 
tachio—as if they had stepped out of some ancient 
recruiting school for acting. It is too hard to believe that 
these are modern actors. The ceilings are low, the stage 
small, the boxes gloomy, the audience triste and slow of 
applause. Now and again some one laughed, but only as 
it were politely. Sherry himself was not brilliant. When 
the hero lay down, stretched his feet like the limbs of a 
V, and dropped his head in the leading lady’s lap like a 
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‘coon’ at a camp-meeting, he sighed. ‘I wish the 
Museum were open,’ he said. ‘They've got some 
mummies and things there that don’t talk.’ 

Presently some of the audience laughed rather aggres- 
sively, as if turning a weak opportunity to great point. 
I had not heard the joke, and I asked Sherry what it 
was,” ‘A gag put in,’ he said. ‘ It doesn’t belong to any- 
thing: an aged pun.’ 

At this point there was borne in upon me the im- 
pression that the Mexicans, while a good-natured people, 
an essentially courteous people, without great affectation, 
have little sense of humour. There is no piquancy. As 
Sherry said, who said much well, ‘a merry quip, a nimble 
jest—Jio amigo, they love garlic!’ On this point he 
was firm. When my horse was shot under me in a village 
row, where I had ventured to see how these things befell 
in Mexico, he telegraphed me, ‘ For God’s sake, no native 
doctor or garlic. Live on goat’s milk till | come.’ When 
he did come he brought many kinds of canned foods and 
divers bottles of liquors, and said to me as soon as he 
entered: ‘I’ve arranged about the horse. You don't 
pay. Then, sniffing, ‘Had any garlic—no? All right. 
Been drinking pulgue—eh? That stuff! Blow you out 
like a bag! Pshaw! here’s some takeya and Old Crow— 
liniment, red flannel, and hops—splendid thing hops for 
infammation—hops and Old Crow! And this pot of 
Dundee marmalade and the dulces are from Madame 
Bodella.’ 

I never saw Mexicans come so near looking humorous 
as when they met Sherry. He was so utterly unlike 
them. His eye was direct and frank, his manner 
bustling and firm, his face beaming with health, and his 
tongue a thing that crumpled to humour as a bit of break- 
fast bacon curls. I have seen the Mexicans—even the 
Mexican doctor, who came now and again with his herbs 
and nostrums to my door—grow white-eyed and break 
into a laugh as Sherry wheeled on him with some quaint 
phrase. I have seen a priest stand still for a moment, 
toss his long cloak over his shoulder, and stand musing, 
smiling, for a moment as Sherry swung past or stooped to 
lift, so kindly too, a little child out of his way. And 
once when a thief snatched a handkerchief from my 
pocket as I strolled through the throng on the Plaza, 
and Sherry turned like lightning, made after, and captured 
the fellow, the thief broke out laughing at something 
that he said. There was no policeman near as Sherry, 
looking round, said under his breath, ‘ Dirt and garlic—- 
thank God for permanganate!’ Then suddenly he 
turned, took the iron crucifix from an old Aztec woman's 
hand near, made the thief kneel down there on the 
Plaza near to the Flower-market, and swear on the 
crucifix that he wouldn’t steal another handkerchief— 
and that he'd go and have a bath. Which promising, 
Sherry gave him two reals for the bath, and came on with 
me, as a policeman sauntered up. He said something to 
the policeman, whose head instantly veered towards the 
Monte de Piedad, genially refusing to see the thief. Then 
Sherry tovk from his pocket a newspaper, and carefully 
wrapped my handkerchief up in it. ‘ Garlic outsmells 
all the perfumes of Arabia. Use listerine, permanganate 
of potash, and carbolic acid. ... Let’s go to the Café 
Manriqué.’ 

Of the Café Manriqué hereafter. As I said, the 
Mexicans are not humorous as we Anglo-Saxons under- 
stand humour. They know the turn of a phrase, their 
newspapers are keen and clever, accomplished in invec- 
tive and adroit in challenge ; but the Spaniard will not 
play skittles with his language as does the American or 
the Englishman, and neither patois nor idiom has quaint- 
ness or humour. The Spanish language does not lend 
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itself to epigram: it has too much weight and dignity ; 
and the Mexican loves language as a doctor loves pre- 
scriptions. A Mexican official is never so happy as when 
pen in hand. The love of writing leads him through 
page on page as he trails out or tracks down an idea. 
And the great gift of the Latin mind is here. It is ever 
scenting, ever elusive, ever doubling on itself—and on you. 
You come with a simple request, and by the time it has 
been granted, you are astonished at its importance. You 
have seen in it international entanglements; you have 
been shocked at your own audacity in asking it. You 
have followed it, by the mind of your interlocutor, through 
devious byways, and you have become painfully aware 
that you have had furtive, may be sinister, ends in view. 
And yet it all comes from the circumlocution of the Latin 
mind. Borden, the Australian squatter from the back- 
woods, said once of a certain honourable member, who 
had talked on a Land Bill for two hours, that ‘ Wall-Eye 
couldn't track him through the sinuosities of the underbush’ 
(Wall-Eye being a famous block-tracker). I thought of 
that in Mexico. 

I spent an hour one day reading a notice posted in 
the corridor of a hotel, which set forth regulations for 
landlord and guests. A rude man would have called the 
thing pompous and absurdly legal; one might not im- 
politely call it weary. An American landlord would write : 
‘Don’t blow out the gas... The Mexican says something 
like this: ‘There is a matter to which the management 
respectfully desire to call the distinguished attention of 
the guests who exceedingly honour the hotel with their 
desired presence. Inasmuch as many lives have been lost 
aforetime through the inadvertency or reprehensible 
carelessness of persons who have, instead of turning the 
small brass cock attached to the gas-burner, which hangs 
from the ceiling or is attached to some portion of the 
wall—it is confidently hoped by the management 
that 
six lines more goes the homily, and ends with an apology 
which has also the tenour of a severe caution. 

Men have gone to Mexico with the idea of reforming 
it commercially. They came to scoff, but they remained 
to pray—‘For the Aryan wears him down.’ Mexico 
cannot be exploited and Americanised like Honolulu. It 
has been tried to impose Broadway and Wall Street upon 
the Calle de San Francisco and the Calle de Angel, and to 
kill the Mexican method, whose name is mafana. But 
‘it was the man that died.’ As Sherry has said, and 
he is a wise man, you must always go yesterday for 
what you want to-morrow. I said once to the good hand- 
some priest who, over a cup of chocolate—I think of that 
chocolate yet and the bread so light and sweet—told us of 
the lost millions of the Church in Mexico: ‘ Padre, the 
Lord’s prayer ought not to run in Mexico, “ Give us to-day 
our daily bread.”’ To which the good man brushing back 
his silver hair, softly and piquantly replied, ‘Ah, Seior, 
they do not expect it till to-morrow !’ 

The audience at a theatre in Mexico changes so much 
as the night goes on, that you could almost tell the time 
by watching the people. In the early part of the evening 
come those who are notable for nothing—neither for 
good nor evil: ‘he that goeth his own way, that serveth 
well in the markets, that closeth the door early in 
his house, and hath an honest bed;’ or the harm- 
less idler, or the tourist, or he who sits in the chief 
and costly seats. As the night wears on, comes the 
strolling-player of society, the youth who flaunts it in the 
taverns and pretends to merit in the home, who saunters 
in the Alameda of a Sunday morning, pale yet debonair, 
and rides in the Paséo, or idles at the Café de Cologne to 
watch the ladies pass. The rich youth of this kind one 





But is it necessary to go further? For five or 
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knows so well. One has seen him in Paris, sometimes 
carrying a title that he could not use, which would not be 
recognised in his own country. He has had Parisian life 
without, as a rule, Parisian deftness of mind, or Parisian 
naivelé, He has learned to loiter in the highways, but 
he has not learned to mock—neither himself nor 
others—that gift of the true Frenchman, who makes even 
his vices less obvious by his mockery. For this lounger 
from the Alameda, who has iearned the Parisian way, 
and knows not the Parisian spirit, has no glory here 
nor there—incongruous in Mexico, not fitting into place 
on the Champs Elysées. He saunters to the theatre 
against the hour when these light folk come, who travel 
the streets with uncovered heads and purchasable charms 
—their own tribe and kinsfolk. He idles in the narrow 
promenade with them, and bandies words across the foyer. 
Yet here one must say that whatever he or they are, 
courtesy and soft manners are main characteristics with 
them, as with all. I think the Mexicans, Spaniards, 
Creoles, and Indians, are the most sensitive, and among the 
most polite people I have ever met, not excepting the 
Samoans and Tongans; and this dreary theatre is 
relieved of its dulness by this touch of gentleness, 
Treat a Mexican with courtesy, and you will always 
get it in return; be churlish, and you will never get it, 
nor anything else. Be simple with him, be amused, show 
an interest in him and his life, adapt yourself, learn of 
him, for he can teach you much, and you will find open 
homes and arms, and so graceful and hearty a hospitality ! 

I add here a few paragraphs from a letter I have 
received very lately from Mexico. I wish I could give 
the whole charming descriptive epistle, but this little bit 
will, I am sure, justify my whole article. It refers to 
Passion Week in the city of Mexico. 

‘The country folk, in their bright garments, the gaily 
adorned booths, the three days’ silence when the bells are 
not allowed to ring, the Passion Play, the serious devout- 
ness of the Indians, the burning of Judas in effigy all over 
the city on Saturday morning, when the bells ring (Sabado 
de Gloria)—all these, with the beautiful masses in the 
Cathedral, make up one of the most bewildering 
weeks one can imagine. For three days before the 
Sabado de Gloria, the immense pillars in the Cathedral 
are draped in black velvet, giving one that awed, dreadful 
feeling, which, for want of better words, I always describe 
as “lonesome and lovelorn”’ Stepping out from the 
Cathedral, one comes, as it were, into an entirely different 
world. The dreadful black and deathly stillness have 
vanished, and all is animation and life. At night the 
pitch torches flare up before the booths, giving all the 
light to the scene, which is certainly very weird. On 
Monday night every devout Catholic thinks it his duty to 
visit seven of the churches, which are all beautifully lit up, 
and attend the mass. The next day, among other religious 
ceremonies, the priests each wash the feet of twelve 
beggars, in imitation of the act of Christ. You have seen 
our beggars of Mexico. Let that suffice. 

‘For three days we have no tolling of bells at the 
different hours. All the noise of the streets seems to 
come from the matracas—-toys which, when whirled 
round, make a noise to imitate the Jews’ cries of “ Crucify 
Him.” In Tacuba the Passion Play was most realistically 
given. An Indian taking the part of Christ, and in the 
end being tied to the cross when raised. I did not see 
it this year, but one of the tourists fainted, the acting 
being very good. At ten o'clock Saturday morning 
every bell in the city clangs out after its silence, and 
life-size figures of Judas—villainous-looking things— 
loaded with powder are exploded. The city is in an 
uproar all day, but then comes the beautiful mass and 
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flowers in the churches Easter morning. And one look- 
ing over the devoutly kneeling people, seeing the priests 
dimly through the incense, is lifted up by the music 
beyond it all: and in the peace of the moment the 
little scenes connected with Holy Week which have 
jarred on us, all have slipped out of our memory !’ 
Gitpert Parker, 


THE GAVERIGAN PAPERS 


| Being the Family Memoirs and Recollections of Three Generations during 
the XVIIIth and XIXth Centuries. Compiled and Selected from the 
Documents bequeathed to him for that Purpose by their unworthy 
Offspring, Harold Gaverigan. ] 


XI. OF THE FALL OF MONSIEUR DE LAUSUN AND OF HIS sUC- 
CESSION IN THE HIGH FAVOUR OF THE GRAND MONARCH 
BY THE DUKE DE LA FEUILLADE, 


— some period of time, following the marriage of 
Monsieur de Lausun with Mademoiselle de Mont- 
pensier (Charles Stuart Gaverigan wrote), the King’s Grace 
omitted not to treat him with the same consideration as 
had been his wont before that event. Monsieurde Lausun 
for his part assumed airs of even greater consequence than 
had been previously his use, though, being never of a very 
modest disposition, he had seemed to go so far in point of 
arrogance that men believed he could go no further. But 
he was not limited in this respect as is the generality of 
mankind, and it was not long after his marriage before 
he had contrived to number well-nigh the whole Court 
among his enemies. Yet this seemed in no way to dis- 
comfort him, until there came what had been a trivial 
incident, but that it became the origin of his disgrace 
so long desired on every hand. The Count de Guiche, 
eldest son of the Marshal de Grammont, was Colonel of 
the Regiment of the King’s Guards, holding the post by 
inheritance from his father, and the King’s Grace having 
exiled him by reason of the discovery of designs, not 
wholly dissimilar to those realised by Monsieur de Lausun, 
it was proposed to pardon the Count and allow him to 
return on the condition that he dispossessed himself of 
his post. Now as this post was one of those most highly 
considered at Court, all those who had interest with the 
King’s Grace strove their utmost to have it conferred 
upon themselves. Of such was Monsieur de Lausun, whom 
the King’s Highness had appointed not long before to a 
Captaincy of his Guards. Nevertheless, he ventured not 
to ask for it, whether it was that he perceived himself 
to be less highly favoured than aforetime, or that his 
assurance hesitated from importuning the King’s Grace 
for fresh favours at every instant. In the meanwhile 
he had made his peace, to all outward seeming, with 
Madam de Montespan, who, that she might the more 
readily find occasion to bring about his fall, made pre- 
tence to forgive him. Thereupon Monsieur de Lausun 
begged of her to make interest for him with the King’s 
Grace that he might obtain the post, which he coveted, 
charging her particularly to represent the request as in 
no way coming from him. The lady promised every- 
thing which he required, but ‘speaking of it afterward 
to the King’s Grace, she observed that Monsieur de 
Lausun was now eaten up with mystery; and she pro- 
ceeded to reveal in what manner the request had been 
preferred to her. After placing Monsieur de Lausun’s 
action in as unseemly a light as her ready wit enabled 
her to do, she advised His Majesty not to give him the 
post, for that the many Royal favours, which had been 
lavished upon the gentleman, merited at the least some 
straightforward dealing. 

Thereupon the King sent for Monsieur de Lausun and, 
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after having talked of various matters of little moment, he 
mentioned the variety and eagerness of all those who were 
making interest to obtain the vacant post, adding that he 
had made up his mind not to gratify any of them. This 
manner of speech was much to Monsieur de Lausun’s 
liking, and he added everything he could think of to their 
detriment. But as he did not proceed to crave the post 
for himself, the King was at the last constrained to inquire 
whether he did not desire it, to the which Monsieur de 
Lausun replied that, having received so many high favours 
from the King’s Grace, it was not for him to pretend to 
any further ; and he proceeded to say that he had never 
even cherished the thought of it, knowing full well that 
there were so many others whose deserts were far in 
advance of his own. ‘This modesty beseems you well,’ 
the King replied coldly, but he added that Madam de 
Montespan had spoken in his favour in the matter, which 
His Grace thought not that she would have done without 
being urged thereto. Monsieur de Lausun, being pressed 
by the King's Highness to reveal the whole matter, 
fortified his assertion by an oath that he had never so 
much as dreamed of such an aspiration, whereupon the 
King was so wroth at the impudent falsehood that he 
troubled no more to conceal his Royal displeasure, but 
informed Monsieur de Lausun that Madam de Montespan 
had revealed the whole intrigue and that it would be im- 
possible in the future ever to place any confidence in 
aught that Monsieur de Lausun might say. Thereupon 
His Highness rose in great anger and dismissed Monsieur 
de Lausun from his presence without paying any heed to 
his excuses. As Monsieur de Lausun left the King’s 
presence in mighty perturbation, he encountered the 
Duke de Crequi, who asked him what ailed him, upon 
which Monsieur de Lausun replied that he was an unfor- 
fortunate wretch with a rope about his neck, and that 
whoever would strangle him would be the best of his 
friends. Then, hastening to the house of Madam de 
Montespan, he vented his indignation upon her with a 
torrent of coarse and violent invective, which few would 
have deemed possible to emanate from the mouth of a 
person of quality. Proceeding to the house of the Princess, 
his wife, he related all the events to her, but she, being 
more plentifully endowed with experience than he, by 
reason of her greater age, told him plainly that he had 


done wrong and that she feared for him the resentment of 


the King’s Highness. 

And in the event, the King’s Highness, having learned 
that Monsieur de Lausun, despite oft-repeated injunctions 
to the contrary, had behaved with so much violence 
to Madame de Montespan, resolved to have him 
arrested. The order for this was given to the 
Chevalier de Fourbins, Major of the Bodyguard, who sur- 
rounded the house of Monsieur de Lausun with sentinels, 
and, entering in, found him seated at the fireside, in no 
way apprehensive of misfortune. Indeed, at the first, 
Monsieur de Lausun concluded that his visitor had come 
to summon him to the King’s presence. But the Chevalier 
de Fourbins speedily undeceived him, alleging, with many 
excuses for the irksomeness of his task, that the King 
had sent him to demand Monsieur de Lausun’s sword. 
The astonishment of Monsieur de Lausun at so unexpected 
an order may readily be conceived, for he had been firmly 
convinced that the friendship, which the King’s Grace 
bore him, would prevail over all resentment. He craved 
that he might be allowed audience of the King’s Grace, 
but was told at once that this might not be; and on the 
morrow he was delivered over into the hands of Monsieur 
d’Artagnan, Lieutenant of the Ist Company of the King’s 
Own Musketeers, whereupon he concluded that all was 
lost, for Monsieur d’Artagnan had never been numbered 
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among his friends. Monsieur d’Artagnan removed him 
according to orders to Pierre-Ancise, and thenc2 to 
Pignerol, where he was confined in a close prison with 
iron gratings, and was forbidden to speak with whomsoever 
it might be. For all company he had his books, and after- 
wards his body-servant, who was told that if he desired to 
dwell with his master he must be content not to leave 
the prison-house. The great grief which befell Monsieur 
de Lausun to behold his fall from so high a position to so 
pitiable a state, soon reduced him to such an extremity 
that his life was despaired of; and, indeed, not long 
afterwards, those about him were so completely persuade 
of his decease, that a special messenger was despatched 
to the King’s Highness to announce it. But six hours 
afterward there came another with news of the dead 
man’s restoration to life, whereat no man testified either 
joy or grief, so entirely was he considered to be one dead 
to the world. 

Meanwhile, such of Monsieur de Lausun’s friends a3 
remained to him dared not speak any more on his 
behalf, for His Majesty ever refused to listen to what 
they had to say. The courtiers were even afeared to 
solicit the King’s Grace any more for the post vacated 
by the Count de Guiche, for all knew that this 
had been the occasion of Monsieur de _ Lausun’s 
fall, and they feared that it might bring the like 
disgrace upon others as upon him. So it came as a 
surprise one morning at the /evée, when the King’s High- 
ness said to the Duke de la Feuillade that if he could 
find one half of the purchase-money of 600,000 francs, 
which was due to the Count de Guiche on yielding up 
his position, His Majesty would pay the rest, and His 
Grace might have the coveted post. ‘The Duke replied, 
laughing, that he would easily find the money if the 
King’s Grace would go surety for him; and thereupon he 
set out for Paris to procure the money. When he had 
left the King’s chamber he found that the news of his 
preferment had been spread abroad among the courtiers, 
who thronged around him in great numbers to proffer 
their congratulations. But having scarcely listened to 
one-half of that which they had to say the Duke turned 
from them abruptly and came again to the King’s chamber, 
saying to His Highness that there was no longer any need 
to have recourse to the Saints to behold miracles, for that 
His Majesty was able to perform greater miracles than all 
the Saints in Paradise: in proof whereof he mentioned 
the fact that when he was on his way to the King’s 
chamber that morning none had regarded him, but that 
now, no sooner had the news of the King’s benevolence 
become known, than all vied with each other to make 
proffer of their services. But these, he added, were only 
services after the use of Courts, for not one of them had 
tendered his purse that he might borrow from it the 
300,000 frances whereof he had so much need. This set 
the King a-laughing, and seeing that the Duke hastened 
away as hastily as he had come, His Highness bade him 
not go so fast, if there was nothing else took him to Paris 
but the finding of this money ; and His Grace added that 
he would himself lend it on condition that the Duke 
should reimburse it when he found himself in a position 
to do so. The which was an act of exceeding generosity 
on the part of the King’s Highness, for the Privy Purse 
was then in so sorry a state that, one of His Majesty’s 
carriage horses happening to die on the morrow, the King 
could not find sufficient money to enable him to purchase 
another. Such embarrassment was by no means so 
unusual with His Majesty as might be surmised, At 
times His Grace was constrained to yield his Crown 
jewels in pledge, and at others to deny himself the veriest 
necessaries and to reduce the number of the pages of his 
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bedchamber. It was even alleged that so great was the 
poverty at Court during a certain period that the Princess 
Henrietta perforce kept her bed fur want of the necessary 
garments wherein to go abroad. 

As for Monsieur de Lausun, he remained in his prison 
for the space of ten years, until at the last Mademoiselle 
de Montpensier, his wife, found means to obtain his re- 
lease ; for, considering that all this world’s goods were as 
nothing compared with the presence of the man she loved, 
she appeased the King’s wrath by conferring the princi- 
pality of Dombes and the County of Eu upon the Duke of 
Maine, His Highness’s natural son. By this means 
Monsieur de Lausun was suffered to return to Paris, but 
not to Court ; nor would His Highness consent even then 
that the marriage should be declared, and the Princess, 
who was of an exceeding jealous disposition, so beset 
her husband with spies, that it was said he had only 
issued from one prison to enter another, and one that was 
no whit less severe. I beheld Monsieur de Lausun once 
or twice after his return and it was indeed piteous to be- 
hold him, so completely was his spirit broken, his vigour 
forfeited, and his wit declined. Moreover, it must have 
been an additional aggravation to his sufferings to know 


that he had brought them all by his own folly upon him- 
self, 


STONYHURST MEMORIES 


URING this week Stonyhurst is holding high festival 
keeping its centenary with collegiate hospitality. 
The institution, however, claims to be at least three 
hundred years old, having flourished at Douai, St. Omers 
an Liége respectively. Driven from the latter place by 
the Revolution, about a score of the scholars and teachers 
came to England, where Mr. Weld of Lulworth made 
them the handsome present of Sir Nicholas Shireburn’s 
estate near Whalley, that comprised about a hundred 
acres, with the charming Renaissance mansion. Here for 
a century past the Jesuits have reigned and flourished — 
exercising a sort of patriarchal or Paraguayan sway, hav- 
ing their farms, tenants and labourers. The sphere of 
influence, it need not be said, is wholly Catholic: and 
I fear the situation of the worthy clergyman of the 
Establishment at Hurst Green, with his slender congre- 
gation, must excite commiseration: for he must think 
occasionally that he is in an ‘enemy's country.’ The 
College is old and yet new: the older portion is 
baronial, with its banqueting hall, mullioned windows, 
old Picture-Galleries, Court Yard, Towers, ‘ Priests’ hiding- 
places’ and the rest ; the newer portion, added a few 
years ago, at a cost of nearly £100,000, is an imposing pile, 
but almost overpowers the rest. The design, however, 
is indifferent ; it is to be lamented that the task was not 
entrusted to Street or Sir Gilbert Svott. It fell into the 
hands of one of the Hansoms, a descendant I believe of 
the famous cabinventor. There is a charming old garden, 
with yewtree hedges eight feet high, bowling-greens, 
leaden statues, Dutch ponds, ‘prim’ walks, and a most 
romantic Dark Walk. Cromwell, the tradition runs, spent 
a night here, disdainfully sleeping on a table. This article 
of furniture is still preserved : and has furnished the subject 
for a drama, the work of one of the fathers of the society, 
and which was presented during the current week for the 
entertainment of the assembled guests. 

No familiarity with the average English ‘ public school ’ 
can supply the least idea of the system pursued here. It 
might be styled a Theocracy, or something based on 
Theocratic principles. The notion of being ‘under 
superiors’ underlies everything. The Rector is supreme ; 
the staff, prefects, masters e tutte quanti, beside the 
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natural subordination due to high office, are bound by the 
religious sanctions of their order to perfect obedience. The 
very servants—‘ lay brothers’ as they are called—work for 
no wages, but from higher impulses and motives ; while 
the pupils, usually from three to four hundred in number, 
leavened by others intended for the Church and on the 
foundation, can hardly eseape the same influence. The 
task of ruling some five hundred persons gathered under 
one roof is thus made smooth. For a thoughtful person 
and not of the old faith, I could imagine nothing more 
interesting than a visit to this very original form of 
community. For here all the varied components of the 
whole—the priests, ecclesiastical students, professors, 
prefects, ‘ philosophers,’ rhetoricians, poets, syntaxians, 
grammarians, etc. (such are the names of the classes)— 
are all shown blended together and associated together 
in some one form or another. In so large an 
assembly every sort of taste is naturally developed : 
there are plays, music, band and choir, games, scien- 
tific pursuits; with a very spirited competition for the 
intellectual prizes offered outside. Music has always 
been a strong point—and the band or orchestra even 
was more than respectable. Long and early tradition had 
helped to form a good school of acting : until modern ‘up 
to date’ principles, together with the longing of parents to 
have their dear boys with them at Christmas, may be said 
to have destroyed what was a useful engine of education. 
With some pride the college boasts of the two Vandenhoffs 
~——who passed through its classes. I recall the younger— 
a solemn Macready-looking man—returning to give read- 
ings. A turbulent, yet not uninteresting spirit, was 
Thomas Francis Meagher, who was before my day, though 
there were traditions about him half-heroic, half-ludicrous. 
He was often ‘in hot water’ as it is called. I recall too 
the ill-fated Roger Tichborne, who was a class-fellow —a 
rather foolish, lisping being, the subject of practical jests. 
Though I was confident of the Claimant’s imposture, and 
saw not the least likeness between them, still I doubt if I 
could have sworn that my old friend had not taken this 
new shape. The College has turned out many successful 
men, and some of undoubted abilities: but on reviewing 
the whole line, I should be inclined to hold that the most 
capable, original, and brilliant was the old Charles Water- 
ton, naturalist and traveller. There was a nobility about 
him, an unpretending, unaffected asceticism that was most 
astonishing. It was something to talk to a man who verging 
on eighty slept on the floor, a log of wood for his pillow, 
and rose at three in the morning! He delighted in spend- 
ing his Christmas with us, and often played, coram populo, 
some strange antics based on classical allusion, but 
wholly unintelligible to ‘the general. A more truly 
religious, heroic man it was impossible to conceive. In 
his bird-stufting he was unsurpassed. Another notability 
was the Irish orator, Richard Sheil, who later was to 
recreate the readers of the New Monthly with vivacious 
sketches of his college life. The fact of being brought up 
among these old baronial associations is not without its 
value as an influence ; and personally I trace a sort of 
romantic and poetical faith in such topics as the late 
Harrison Ainsworth dealt in to these surroundings, 
Then there was the open spreading country, the 
grand old Fells, and Pendle Hill to which there was 
many a walk, Even the Old Almshouse of the Shire- 
burns was a stately stone structure—of kin to Stonyhurst 
itself—that might have served for a manor-house. There 
where the fine rivers—the Ribble and the Hodder—the 
ruined bridge, which was actually repaired at some outlay 
to be‘ kept in order as a ruin,’ and the brooks in which we 
fished for trout with bag-nets. Some of the old barns 
even are quite monumental. 
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In celebration of this centenary the College have issued a 
fine folio history of their College, written by the Rev. F. 
Gerard—who has done his work in thorough fashion, 
in emulation of that worthy Dr. Whittaker who wrote 
the history of the adjoining Whalley. It is illustrated 
with innumerable pictures of this old place, and the whole 
forms a striking record of what is a very original and 
picturesque place. These wonderful Jesuits made what- 
ever they touched fructify, so thorough and unselfish was 
their method. Nor is wonderful an exaggerated word, 
as any one will admit who takes in his hand a volume of 
the great dictionary of their writers which is now being 
issued. It will fill some forty or fifty folio volumes, 
double columned, and is to contain all that their writers 
wrote on every subject. Percy FirzGeraup. 


TWO THEATRICAL FAREWELLS 


. io plan of signalising the close of the season by a 

special ‘one night only’ revival, which was adopted 
this year both at the Lyceum and the Haymarket, has a 
good deal to recommend it. Besides enhancing the in- 
terest of the managerial au revoir, it enables the devotees 
of the closing theatre to renew acquaintance with some 
favourite play or performance, the reproduction of which 
might otherwise have been postponed indefinitely. The 
wise discretion which so rarely deserts Mr. Irving 
prompted him on this occasioz to select The Merchant of 
Venice in which to take his temporary leave of the theatre 
with which his fame is associated. From the first, Mr. 
Irving’s Shylock has been recognised as one of the most 
satisfactory of his Shakespearean assumptions, even though 
the question whether his dignified, mournful, Hebrew- 
prophet-like creation actually realises ‘the Jew that 
Shakespeare drew’ or intended to draw has aroused wide 
divergence of opinion among students of the comedy. 
His performance on Saturday made it clear that the actor 
himself has no doubts upon the subject, for he seemed at 
pains to give still further emphasis to the pathetic dignity 
and burning sense of wrong and oppression that distin- 
guish the Lyceum Shylock, and that deflect to the lonely 
figure of the baflled Jew the sympathy obviously assigned 
by the dramatist to the intended victim of his revenge. 
Whether or not we are able to accept Mr. Irving's point of 
view, we cannot but recognise, as the crowning point of 
this fine performance, that the very lust of this Shylock for 
the blood of his enemy appears to lose almost all its 
personal and sordid malignity, and to become the expres- 
sion of a longing for just vengeance upon the representa- 
tive of a hated race of oppressors. Miss Terry, always at 
her best in Shakespearean comedy, and happily released 
from the varied woes of Margaret and Rosamund, restored 
to the play the ideal Portia who from the beginning con- 
spired with the idealised Shylock and the exquisite mise- 
en scene to place The Merchant of Venice in the foremost 
rank of the artistic achievements of the Lyceum, The 
manager's farewell speech—a model, as usual, of graceful 
tact—fixed December next for the production of the long 
promised King Arthur, wherein the genius of Sir Edward 
Burne Jones and the talent of Sir Arthur Sullivan will be 
brought into conjunction with Mr, Comyns Carr's literary 
skill, and made playful allusion to a proposed English 
version of J/adame Sans-Géne for the benefit of Miss Terry 
—a curious and doubtful experiment which we can only 
hope will in due time be justified by its success. 

At the Haymarket the special farewell programme was 
chosen less happily. There is reason to fear that Mr. 
Beerbohm Tree has fallen a belated victim to the 
‘problem play.’ Certain recent indications which pointed 
in this direction were confirmed by his choice of an Ibsen 
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comedy for his farewell appearance, and by the unmis- 
takably ‘new’ speech in which he took leave of his 
patrons. Though perhaps the sanest and least disagree- 
able of all its author’s dramatic works, dn Enemy of the 
People is not surpassed in point of sheer dreariness even 
by Rosmersholm or The Lady from the Sea. Why Mr. Tree 
should have selected this dull and squalid drama of the 
parish pump—or, to speak by the card, the parish baths— 
for the delectation of his last-night audience, and should 
have imagined that his conspicuous talent finds worthy 
employment in the character of that wearisome and 
aggressive bore, Dr. Stockmann, is a managerial mystery 
for which we cannot pretend to suggest a solution. 
Fortunately this excellent comedian mitigated the cir- 
cumstances of his leave-taking by affording the audience 
an opportunity of seeing him once more as the starveling 
Gringoire of T'he Ballad Monger, a miniature play which 
exhibits his own capacity for the portrayal of eccentric 
character, and Mrs. Tree’s grace and sympathetic charm, 
to equal advantage. The amusement of the evening was, 
however, reserved for the final speech, in which Mr. Tree 
proceeded to pour contempt upon that ‘blear-eyed 
majority ’ of playgoers and critics who audaciously presume 
to act upon their own rather than upon the managerial 
opinion of the plays presented for their acceptance. The 
satisfaction with which Mr. Tree’s ‘bright-eyed minority ’ 
doubtless received his declaration that a theatrical manager 
should be guided by other than commercial considerations 
may have been slightly damped by his subsequent avowal 
that certain doubtfully fortunate Haymarket experiments 
of the past season would have been repeated ‘ but for the 
continued success of 4 Bunch of Violets.’ Before attempting 
further footlight pronunciamientos, Mr. Tree might do 
worse than take a lesson or two from the tasteful and 
tactful orator of the Lyceum. 


THE LADY OF LONGFORD—THE ROYAL 
ACADEMY CONCERT 


EAR the close of this season’s Italian Opera, Chevalier 
L. Emil Bach’s one act work, The Lady of Longford, 
was produced at Covent Garden on Saturday last. The 
Chevalier was fortunate in his libretto, in so far as it was 
partly the work of Sir Augustus Harris. He was doubly 
fortunate in the ‘cast’ of his characters, Such a trio as 
Madame Emma Eames, M. Alvarez, and M. Edouard de 
Reszke would be hard to beat ; and such a conjunction of 
talent is very unusual in the representation of compara- 
tively unimportant novelties. In Zhe Lady of Longford 
there are practically only three characters, if we except 
‘Little Muriel,’ to wit Lady Longford (Madame Eames), 
the Earl (M. Alvarez), and the Roundhead Colonel (M. 
De Reszke). A chorus of Puritan Soldiers is heard from 
time to time behind the scenes. Miss Hughes as little 
Muriel was apparently an infant prodigy. She addressed 
herself to her task with precocious zest, but her artless 
endeavours were painfully artificial. In the future she may 
possibly develop an excellent voice. At present its tones 
are not a little shocking in an opera house ; her singing, 
such as it was, was, however, well in tune. 

For the interpretation of their respective rdi/es by 
Madame Eames and MM. Alvarez and De Reszke no 
praise could be too high. The soprano in particular lent 
a charm to her music which but for her rendering it might 
not always have possessed. Similarly, the acting and 
splendid declamation of M. De Reszke gave vitality to a 
plot which is not unlike that of 4 Wolf in Sheep's Clothing. 
The absurdities of opera are admittedly great, but any 
sense of the ridiculous must be rudely tested when (as in 
The Lady of Longford) a Puritan officer, after mortally 
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wounding a Royalist before the eyes of his adoring wife, 
sits calmly at the table drinking glass after glass of wine 
until the death of his antagonist supervenes, and then 
deliberately proceeds to make love to the widow over the 
corpse of her late husband !_ Had the unfortunate Royalist 
been longer than he was in dying, no doubt the Colonel, 
having finished the decanter, would have produced a pipe. 
No wonder that the Lady of Longford stabbed him ! 

The Lady of Longford is musically a distinct advance 
upon Jrmengarda by the same composer. It is evident 
that enormous pains have been expended upon it, though 
not always with the best results. There is a certain 
scrappiness of effect traceable to the dead stops to which 
the music periodically comes, only to start again on an 
almost identical tack. More variety and animation would 
be welcome ; even the rather engaging air, ‘Man’s but 
mortal,’ which occurs whenever the Colonel becomes more 
pressing than usual in his attentions to the Lady of Long- 
ford, is less like a love-song than a stately dance. The 
solo for the Countess, again, beginning ‘O starlight deep 
and tender,’ though intended to breathe the spirit of 
ecstatic contemplation of nature and enthusiastic longing 
for her husband's safety, is hardly a favourable sample of 
tunefulness on the one hand or descriptive writing on the 
other. The accompaniments, though sonorous and often 
ingenious, have seldom any particular connection with the 
words they accompany; indeed they might accompany 
almost any situation. The melodies are too frequently 
marred by successions of semitones, as though Herr Bach 
dreaded to be thought commonplace and in self-defence 
became dismal. This chromatic business is the very refuge 
of the musically destitute, and we think that the composer 
would have been better advised in writing throughout 
more diatonically and naturally, as he occasionally shows 
himself well able to do. The chorus of soldiers, ‘ Puss, 
puss, said the Rat,’ is a downright good tune, There are 
many other excellent things in the opera which is 
deserving of commendation, and will no doubt pave the 
way for even better work. Meanwhile so sound a musician 
as Herr Bach will not, like too many, mistake pretentious- 
ness for inspiration. 

The English version has been admirably adapted into 
Italian by Signor Mazcueato. He has vastly improved 
upon the English. In his translation he skates warily 
over the disagreeables in which the original abounds. 
With Sir A. Harris as librettist is associated the perennial 
Mr. F. E. Weatherley, and now and again we come upon 
some rich lines which seem to preclude the notion of any 
very strict collaboration. We cannot believe, for instance, 
that Sir Augustus required the heroine to exclaim : 

What can I do? What can I say ? 

How bear the insults of ¢Ats am’rous Colonel ? 
No. We prefer to hope that this is a gem of which the 
entire credit is due to, and the responsibility rests with 
Mr. Frederic E. Weatherley. 

The orchestral concert of the Royal Academy students 
was held on Tuesday afternoon in St. James's Hall. The 
audience filled every seat, and many persons were rele- 
gated to ‘standing room only.’ The programme was 
intensely interesting, illustrating as it did the powers of 
the students, both as composers and executants. The 
‘Highland Suite’ in A, by Mr. Charles Macpherson, is a 
very distinguished and attractive work. It received good 
treatment at the hands of the band under the masterly 
direction of Dr. Mackenzie. The concluding section, in 
dance rhythm, is particularly clever and spirited, and the 
only fault which we can find with the movement is that it 
seemed too short, Miss Llewela Davies was the soloist in 
Schumann’s well-known piano Concerto in A minor. She 
played with excellent judgment, and an elegant touch ; but 
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she seemed at times to abuse the use of the fempo rubato. 
Her playing was delightfully correct ; she did not play a 
single wrong note until her task was well-nigh completed. 
Towards the close of the exacting finale she was obviously 
affected by a very pardonable nervousness. Mr. Gerald 
Walenn played upon the violin the Al/egro Moderato from 
his own Concerto in A minor. He was very warmly and 
properly applauded for a fine rendering of a well-written 
and musicianly movement. Mr. Charles Clements sang 
with splendid vigour and taste the air ‘Taci, taci, from 
Der Freischiitz, and Miss Marion V. E. Perrott lent to 
‘With Verdure Clad’ an artistic rendering that is not 
often to be met with. Miss May Mukle came forward as a 
violoncellist, and in the Ad/egro from Raff's Concerto in D 
minor showed a graceful talent. The instrament upon 
which she performed did not appear to be one of the best, 
and her tone lacked body. At the same time her execution 
was nearly faultless, and her intonation was quiteso. The 
orchestra of Academy Students supplemented by only a 
few independent instrumentalists worked admirably, and 
at no time with greater nicety than in the accompaniment 
of the above-named Violoncello Concerto. 


THE SPELL 


UR boat has drifted with the stream 
That stirs the river’s full sweet bosom, 
And now she stays where gold flags gleam 
By meadow-sweet’s pale foam of blossom. 


Sedge-warblers sing the Sun the song 
The nightingale sings to the shadows ; 
Forget-me-nots grow all along 
The fringes of the happy meadows. 


See the wet lilies’ golden beads! 

The river-nymphs for necklace string them, 
And in the sighing of the reeds 

You hear the song their lovers sing them. 


Gold sun, blue air, green shimmering leaves, 
The weir’s old song—the wood’s old story — 

Such spells the enchanting Summer weaves 
She holds me in a web of glory. 


And you—with head against my arm 

And subtle wiles that seek to hold me— 
Not even you can add a charm 

To the sweet sorceries that enfold me. 


Yet lean there still! The hour is ours ; 
If we should move—the charm might shiver 
And joyless sun and scentless flowers 
Might mock a disenchanted river. 
E. NESBIT, 





CORRESPONDENCE 


SANITATION IN EGYPT 
[To the Editor of 7he National Observer] 
London, 25th July, 1894. 


Sir,—‘ All things—sanitation, education, even the efficiency 
of the police and the claims of justice—are sacrificed to what are 
called the exigencies of finance .... If the Finance Depart- 
ment was guided by foresight and wisdom, it would be perfectly 
natural for them to supply funds for making Egyptian towns 
healthy and reducing the present awful death rate of 40 per 1oco. 
Egypt possesses one of the healthiest climates in the world, 
and the sole cause of its present high death-rate is neglect of 
proper sanitary arrangements, and this neglect really entails 
serious financial loss.’ 

These words, remarkable alike for their explicitness and 
their truth, occur in a communication addressed to the Pal/ 
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Mall Gazette by Sir W. T. Marriott. In this connection it may 
be advantageous to recall a few facts connected with the 
proposed Drainage of Cairo, about which so much has been 
said and so little done. 

Towards the end of 1889, as the result of communications 
between the Egyptian Government, the British Consul-General, 
and the Foreign Office, Mr. Baldwin Latham, the eminent 
sanitary engineer, arrived at Cairo in order to prepare a 
scheme for the drainage of that city. After an exhaustive study 
of the requirements of the locality Mr. Latham submitted his 
project on the ist January, 1890: the total expenditure, based 
on a detailed statement and including cost of sewage farm with 
ten per cent. for contingencies, being estimated at £565,700. 
I may add that the system consisted essentially in pumping 
through pipes of comparatively small calibre, and fitted with 
flexible joints. 

The programme was examined by a special committee under 
the presidency of Sir Colin Scott Moncrieff, and received 
unconditional approbation. I was a member of that Com- 
mitte ; the only difficulty seemed the important one connected 
with finding the necessary money. 

While this essential point was under consideration, inter- 
national intrigue, fomented by the local Anglophobian press, 
had time to set to work; and the result of its machinations 
became apparent in a commission, composed of delegates from 
Germany, France, and England, which assembled at Cairo in 
1892, in order to examine no fewer than thirty plans for im- 
proving the sanitary condition of the Egyptian capital. 

The opinion formed by these gentlemen regarding Mr. 
Latham’s scheme was expressed in the following terms: ‘Une 
solution élégante du probléme qui est posé: mais ila le tort 
d'étre trés cofiteux, d’exiger des mécanismes trés nombreux, 
d’étre inapplicable dans un trés grand nombre de rues, et 
d’exiger l’installation au cceur méme de la ville de nombreuses 
stations dans lesquelles les caux infectes seraient recueillies et 
agitées.’ 

The whole thirty plans were rejected, the International Com- 
missioners concluding a lengthy report by proposing a scheme 
of their own of the sketchiest possible description, and totally 
destitute of all detail regarding cost, which they, nevertheless, 
in a light-hearted way declared should not exceed 12,500,000 
francs—z.e., £500,000. Mr. Latham’s project was rejected 
because, amongst other things, it was said to be inapplicable to 
a great number of narrow lanes ; but the Commissioners’ skele- 
ton, with its enormous and rigid conduits, errs tenfold in this 
respect. The fundamental objection to the latter plan, how- 
ever, lies in the impossibility of building massive sewers in an 
alluvial soil except at a prohibitory cost. 

In the Lancet of May 6, 1893, I wrote as follows : ‘220 miles 
of sewers with a sufficient fall, constructed of brickwork or 
masonry and supported by adequate foundations, cannot be 
established in Cairo for £500,000 or anything approaching that 
sum.’ The accuracy of this self-evident prophecy is already 
amply proved. Writing in March last Mr. Garstin says : ‘ The 
detailed estimate amounts to £E.1,010,000, or more than 
double that of the Commissioners.’ This is not bad for a first 
amendmen’, but there is still room for growth. In its present 
competent hands there is no reason the thriving bantling 
should not reach, or even exceed, two millions. 

The following extracts referring to Cairo are taken from Lord 
Cromer’s annual reports to Parliament :— 

i891. ‘ An eminent English engineer, Mr. Baldwin Latham, 
was specially deputed to report fully on this subject. The 
plan... would cost about /£700,000, I trust that the 
Egyptian Government will before long be able to make arrange- 
ments for carrying Mr. Latham’s plan into execution.’ 

1892. ‘The financial difficulty, which at one time appeared 
almost insuperable, has been overcome... . The able Report 
prepared by Mr. Baldwin Latham some two years ago will form 
a good basis for discussion.’ 

1893. ‘Under the very competent superintendence of M. 
Barois, considerable progress has been made in the project for 
draining Cairo.’ 

1894. ‘ The drainage of Cairo has not yet been commenced.’ 

When the question of draining Cairo was first mooted typhoid 
fever was rampant, even in high places: hence the urgency 
that ‘something should be done at once.’ Of late the health of 
the Aristocracy has been excellent ; hygienical enthusiasm has 
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consequently subsided, and the unsavoury subject has become 
flat stale and unprofitable. An epidemic is required to set the 
sanitary ball once more a-rolling. 

In conclusion I cannot but offer a word of warning to the 
advocates of M. Barois’s expensive and gigantic nurseling. The 
upturning of innumerable cubic metres of soil laden with the 
filth of ages cannot but exercise a baleful influence on the 
public health. The ultimate gain may perchance be great, 
though I doubt it; but the immediate consequence of such 
colossal excavations will probably be a pestilence.—1! am, etc. 

GREENE PASHA. 


[To the Editor of 7he National Observer] 


SiR,—In Sir E. Grey’s answer to Mr. Seton-Karr in reference 
to Sir W. T. Marriott’s article in the Pa// Mall Gazette, Her 
Majesty's Government seek to relieve themselves of all responsi- 
bility for the sanitation of Cairo, ‘until certain complementary 
measures have received the assent of the Powers.’ Now the 
only Powers that are allowed to interpose any objections are 
France and Russia. There may be certain measures which the 
Egyptian Government has presented in such a manner that 
the members of the French Colony prefer to risk death rather 
than advise the Governmeat of the Republic to accept them, 
with far-reaching political consequences. Does the Foreign 
Office seriously suppose that French patriotism would be 
carried to this extent on the banks of the Nile if the issues 
were fairly presented, and the benefits were certain? Price 
Bey is an Englishman, and the Chief Sanitary Engineer of the 
Department. He reports : ‘At the commencement of the year 
the question why the town of Ismailia should be so much more 
subject to fevers than other parts of Egypt was inquired into. 
After a careful examination it was decided that the principal 
cause was the existence of the sweet-water canal through the 
town, the effect of which is enormou:ly to increase the amount 
of water in the soil, by infiltration. There is not the slightest 
doubt that by lowering the subsoil water to its natural level, 
the epidemic fever would disappear to a very great extent if 
not altogether. Negotiations took place between the Govern- 
ment and the Suez Canal Company for the temporary closing of 
the portion of the Ismailia Canal which passes through the 
town, but unfortunately without result.’ 

What Ismailia was during Lord Wolseley’s campaign every 
one knows. Is it impossible that Lake Timseh may again be 
the rendezvous of a powerful British fleet? Here is a case in 
which the British Government, with its immense interest in the 
Suez Canal, could certainly effect a sanitary reform by a mere 
instruction to its representatives on the Board to co-operate 
with Rogers Pasha and Price Bey. At Minieh the Inspector 
of Police reports : ‘There is no slaughterhouse. Animals are 
slaughtered in the open air in a place which is neither covered 
nor walled; no sanitary arrangements exist; filth and the 
refuse of animals being thrown into the Ibrahimieh Canal.’ 
Yet an abattoir tax of £345 was levied upon the town, and 
collected by the Finance Department. What necessity can 
there be of obtaining the consent of France to the application of 
this money to the purpose for which it was levied? In 
Damietta there was one water-cirt, but no mule to draw it. If 
Assiout had one scavenger to each 8000 of its inhabitants, 
Tanteh, with 34,000 inhabitants, had no scavenging service what- 
ever (see Rogers Pasha’s Report, pp. 22 and 23). 

The Nile of the tourist, from November to April, isa majestic 
stream of relative purity. At the end of June this year, from 
the Barrage to Bedrasheen, seven miles south of Cairo, it was 
a stagnant pond, of a dark green colour, with a perceptible 
odour. This was not only true of the river as one crossed the 
Qasr el Nil bridge, but the water from the hydrants in the 
streets had an offensive smell. 

The Sanitary Board complained to the Cairo Waterworks, in 
which Nubar Pasha, acting Regent of Ezypt, has a substantial 
interest. Thecompany replied that it was through no fault 
on their part. They explained that when the Barrage was 
closed, the current was checked, and that owing to the fact that 
the Nile bed at Cairo is below the level of the Mediterranean, 
and the artificial sill or bed of the Barrage is 30 feet above 
it, the Nile is engaged in levelling up its bed and filling in this 
pond with putrescent filth, 

On October 30, 1890, Lieutenant-Colonel Ross furnished the 
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Foreign Office with a memorandum, in which he stated that 
the water supply of Alexandria was most precarious. I had an 
interview with Sir T. Sanderson, which resulted in his sending 
for Colonel Western, who, 1 was informed, used the strongest 
possible terms of the filthy and poisonous water furnished to 
this great seaport. Rogers Pasha sums up the situation in his 
Report on the Sanitary Aspect of Nile Reservoirs. ‘1 have 
had the benefit of hearing the views of Mr. Cope Whitehouse 
on the sanitary aspects of these schemes. They involve an 
advance in the influence of the Sanitary Department in this 
country which I would gladly welcome but can hardly hope 
for. He looks forward to a period when the loss of human life 
from preventable disease will be recognised as a distinct pecu- 
niary loss to the country, a loss to be expressed in figures (of 
pounds sterling), the amount of which might well be expended 
on a scheme reducing mortality by distributing pure drinking 
water and at the same time improving irrigation. I am en- 
tirely with him ; but I fear that the day has hardly come when 
irrigation will be subordinated to sanitation, and the coun:ry 
allowed to reap the benefit of such a Utopian scheme’ (1894, 
p. 12). The value of Sir W. T. Marriott’s article inthe Pall Mai/ 
Gazette, and Mr. Seton-Karr’s question in the House of Com- 
mons, lies in the awakening of public attention to British 
responsibility for human life in Egypt. Mr. Garstin is quite 
as anxious as any one could desire to fill up stagnant pools and 
lay on pure water in the cotton-collecting centres of the Delta. 
It will materially strengthen his hands if the British Govern- 
ment would find out what they could do, instead of holding up 
hands with imaginary fetters, and bewailing an impotence 
which is only want of will.—I am, etc., 
CoPpE WHITEHOUSE. 
8, Cleveland Row, S.W., July 24. 





REVIEWS 
SOLLEMNIA PIETATIS 


Songs, Poems and Verses. By HELEN, Lady DUFFERIN 
Countess of Gifford). Edited with a Memoir and some 
Account of the Sheridan Family, by her Son the Marquess 

of DUFFERIN and Ava. London: Murray. 


It was a fortunate inspiration that prompted the production 
of this memorial of an adorable woman. That Lord Dufferin 
and his mother were united by the closest and most sacred ties 
would have indeed been evident, had he not included in it the 
verses she addressed to himself at different stages ot his career, 
But he has undoubtedly exercised a wise discretion in not 
withholding them from the world. As he says in his preface, he 
felt that ‘poems which expressed such genuine love in so direct 
and simple a manner would probably appeal to many a mother’s 
heart. We trust that his lordship will speedily fulfil his 
promise of publishing a selection of Lady Dufferin’s letters, to 
accompany this charming nosegay Of her verse; for the two 
specimens of the former now given will assuredly whet the 
appetite of all who read them for more. 

The story of the Sheridans, as unfolded all too briefly by 
their noble kinsman in the fascinating memoir prefixed to the 
volume, is one continuous romance. To their ancient wrongs, 
and their long and weary encounter with misfortune, their 
intellectual activity was in all probability, as Lord Dufferin 
suggests, largely due. But whatever may have been the 
determining cause, there has never, we venture to say, inhabited 
these islands a race which, whether in the direct line, or its 
collateral of‘shoots, has displayed a more remarkable combina- 
tian of qualities, both mental and physical. The list of 
Sheridans and their connections distinguished for authorship, 
printed by the editor with pardonable pride, is enough to take 
one’s breath away. That our literature owes its best comedy, 
its wittiest farce, and its finest oration to Richard Brinsley 
Sheridan is, since Byron’s famous dictum, perhaps a common- 
place of criticism: but that his ancestors and descendants to 
the third and fourth generation had enriched it with writings 
poetical, dramatic, and political, of such remarkable merit, 
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has been far less generally recognised. As was said of 
Goldsmith, so may we say of this gifted family, #7? tetigit, quod 
non ornavit: and to its solid achievements was added, in 
instances too numerous to mention, that personal charm which 
is born of good looks and good breeding, and is by no means 
always associated with pre-eminence in literary pursuits. In 
Lord Dufferin himself these racial characteristics have been 
abundantly exemplified, and when the history of the present 
reign comes to be written, few of our countrymen will hold; 
and will deserve to hold, in its pages a more honourable 
position. 

The editor's remarks on the Sheridan far excellence, the 
author of Zhe School for Scandal and the speech against 
Warren Hastings, will be read with special interest. He 
maintains, and as we think rightly, that a good deal of mis- 
representation has gathered about the head of the great play- 
wright and orator, chiefly owing to the fact that those who de- 
scribed his career knew him only when his fortunes were broken 
and his gaiety impaired. ‘That he had failings—when was 
genius without them ?—cannot be denied, but their results have 
been absurdly magnified. He was addicted to wine—as who 
was not in those days ?—but in his case the nervous tempera- 
ment which made him what he was, rendered its effect upon 
his brain and constitution exceptionally deleterious. Atthe en;1 
of his life he was involved in pecuniary difficulties ; but these 
arose partly from a calamity for which he was not responsible, 
and partly from an ineradicable and apparently hereditary in- 
ability to attend to what is callei “ business.” He began life 
without a sixpence; he made a disinterested marriage ; from a 
feeling of chivalrous delicacy, which won for him the admiration 
of Dr. Johnson, he would not allow his wife to sing in public, 
though in this way he might have added £2009 a year to his 
income ; he was the boon companion and friend for foriy years 
of men whe lived in the greatest wealth and splendour ; that is 
to say, he was surrounded with every temptation to extra- 
vagance; and yet, when after his death, his affairs were 
inquired into, his debts were found to amount to a compara- 
tively trifling sum. His too, was a gambling age, but though 
fond of betting upon political events, he never touched a card 
or handled the dice-box.’ 

Of Richard Brinsley Sheridan’s wife, Elizabeth Linley, Lord 
Dufferin can scarcely trust himself to speak for fear of ex- 
aggeration. That she was a creature of infinite delicacy and 
tenderness is attested by every one who knew her, 'as well as 
by the exquisite portraits of Gainsborough, Romney, and 
Reynolds, and her influence upon the Sheridan strain (if we may 
be excused that expression) was plainly of the most beneficent 
kind. Thus Lord Dufferin, when describing Thomas Sheridan, 
his grandfather, says that he seems ‘ to have been endowed with 
all the wit of his father, and to have inherited from Miss Linley, 
whom he also resembled, the charm and sweet disposition 
which so endeared him to his friends.’ Her beauty and 
amiability reappeared in all ‘Tom’ Sheridan’s children, and 
notably in that brilliant and bewitching triad of what may be 
styled the ‘ Disraelian epoch ’—the Duchess of Somerset, Mrs. 
Norton, and Lady Dufferin. Of the last-named we have a 
delightful ‘ appreciation’ from the editor’s pen, which concludes 
as follows: ‘Her wit, or rather her humour, her gaiety, her 
good taste, she may have owed to her Sheridan forefathers ; 
but her firm character and abiding sense of duty she derived 
from her mother, and her charm, grace, amiability, and lovable- 
ness, from her angelic ancestress, Miss Linley.’ 

The poems by his mother collected here fully justify all Lord 
Dufferin’s enthusiastic eulogies. Some of them, such as ‘ The 
Irish Emigrant’ and ‘ Katey’s Letter,’ are household words on 
both sides of the Atlantic, and have already secured a per- 
manent place in the literature of the century. But throughout 

the volume Ladv Dufferin’s many-sided genius flashes and 
sparkles like a diamond of the purest water. Whether she is 
poking fun at Lord Ellenborough’s proclamations, or mirthfully 
meditating on the Poor Law, or entering with womanly 
sympathy into the feelings of a lonely German teacher, or 
weaving a garland of those ‘lovely living flowers,’ her ‘little 
friends’ at Dunrobin—she is equally felicitous. There was in 
fact, as her son truly says of her, ‘no quality wanting to her 
erfection.’ This is how she addresses him on his birthday in 

1848 (to quote thiee stanzas of one of those intimate poems to 

which we have alluded) : 
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When this sweet summer month brings back 
The day which gladdened all my days, 

My soul re-treads life's shining track, 
And with thy childish image strays. 


Yet not for that past hour it pines, 
When—proud of all thy baby charms — 
Far off—beneath Italian vines— 
I held thee in my girlish arms, 


Nor could that hour's enchanting toy 
Ier rival the dear friend of this ; 
Thy life was then an untried joy, 
I'hy love is now a certain bliss. 


One cannot help comparing this high-bred and humorous 
woman, to their signal disadvantage, with the roystering 
*Dodos’ and unfeminine ,Yellow Asters’ of our own day and 
generation. Happy the son whose life is sweetened by the 
recollection of such a mother, and happy, tco, the mother who 
was blest with the devotion of such a son! 


GEORGIAN GOVERNMENTS 


History of Cabinets. Ty W.M. ToRRENS, London: 
W. H. Allen, 


There can be no doubt of the immense industry which the 
late Mr. McCullagh Torrens employed in accumulating the 
materials for his opus magnum on the early History of Cabinets. 
It is unfortunate that materies superabat opus ; the historian 
has been overwhelmed by his story. A great deal of it is really 
quite unnecessary, and indeed irrelevant to his main purpose. 
The object of the book is to trace the development of the 
system of Cabinet government during the reign of Anne and the 
first two Georges. But Mr. Torrens has too often let himself 
be led away into becoming the historian not of the Cabinet but 
of the country. Surely the South Sea bubble has been blown 
and burst often enough in print without having the whole story 
told again. At least, however, the South Sea business affected 
the fate of Cabinets and statesmen. The same cannot be said 
of ‘Wood's half-pence,’ an episode in the history of Ireland 
which, like the plantings of the king’s mistresses and venal 
voters on the Irish Exchequer, deserved mention as showing 
the working of Whig Cabinet government in Ireland, and as 
producing that great literary outburst, Swift's Drapier’s 
Letters ; but had little if any effect on the fortunes of Cabinets, 
or statesmen of Cabinet rank. Yet page after page is devoted 
to teaching the devious history of this Brummagem patent and 
the fate of the bad bawbees with which the patentee intended 
to make his fortune out of the unfortunate Irish peasant. If 
these and such as these unnecessary excrescences had been 
excised two fat and too buxom volumes might have been com- 
pressed into one, and that one with a good figure. 

It is a strange tale which is unfolded in all its mean detail 
before us, that of the domination of the great Whig families, 
and mainly of the Pelhams, and among the Pelhams, of Holles, 
Duke of Newcastle. One caa imagine how disgusted the 
great men of the great Civil War—the Pyms and Hampdens, 
the Fairfaxes and Cromwells—would have been if they could 
have foreseen that all their blood and tears were to be shed 
to substitute that little mean, shuffling nonentity as the ruling 
power of England in place both of the Crown and of the 
People. The statesmen of the Revolution, Marlborough and 
Somers, would surely hive hesitated in packing off the 
Stuarts if they had realised that they were only replacing 
the French demi-monde of Charles II, who were at least 
pretty and witty, by the heavy German brigade, who wagged 
their fat sides round George I. and George II. Anda cynical 
observer might wonder whether it was not better for the 
English nation that its king and its politicians should receive 
bribes—pensions they called them--from French purses rather 
than from English ones. Walpole and the elder Pitt are re- 
garded as great statesmen and great powers ; but they were, in 
fact, only the agents and stewards hired by the great little Duke 
of Newcastle to manage the two estates, the King and the 
People, which he had usurped. Walpole might hold office 
for twenty years and be regarded as a heaven-born financier ; 
Pitt might create an Empire and bea heaven-sent War- Minister, 
But it was the Duke of Newcastle with his unwearying borough. 

mongering who enabled them to be either ; who remained in 
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office and retained the real control longer than both of them 
put together; and turned them both out of office when he 
ceased to think them necessary. Meanas the creature was there 
wasa certain greatness in the immense pains he took and the un- 
swerving way in which he toiled for his own personal advantage 
that almost amounted to genius. Indeed, if genius is the 
infinite capacity for taking pains, it was genius. There is 
something almost pathetic in the unconcealed, because uncon- 
scious selfishness of the man, and the inordinate labour he went 
through in order to maintain his power. 

‘His Grace was never weary of electioneering, and kept up a 
staff of agents that is truly amazing. Nor was his far-reaching 
range of view confined to diocese or country. He indited three 
pages of foolscap to his old friend Dr. Sherlock, whom he had 
raised from the Deanery of Chichester to the Bishopric of 
Bangor, asking his interposition with three of his former neigh- 
bours.... Mr. Leland, of East Dene, was not unfriendly but 
doubtful. ‘He hoped his lordship would write a line that 
would fix him.” The Prelate... wrote forthwith to his old 
friend in Sussex, enclosing the letters to his patron to prove 
that his zeal had not waxed cold, but “having them marked 
with the postmark of Bangor, so that there might be no sus- 
picion of their coming through any other hand but his own.” 
And had not he his reward? Salisbury fell vacant next year, 
and he was translated thereto,’ 

Again, the Duke of Richmond writes to his brother Grace of 
Newcastle: ‘I must beg and entreat of Your Grace to do 
Wilkinson’s job for him as soon as possible, for he and his two 
sons are confoundedly surly about it ... and I must beg that 
he has his superannuation from 13th Nov., 1731 ’—it was then 
17th Oct., 1733—‘when he quitted. I know the difficulties 
which at any other time would be reasonable ones, but at 
present we must lay aside all reason with these chaps, else we 
shall come off but badly.’ 

When the crisis of the Rebellion of 1745 was at its acutest, 
after ‘ Johnny Cope’ had been defeated, all that Newcastle, then 
Secretary of State, could say was : ‘They had for the present 
lost one kingdom, and he was afraid that the proper methods 
would not be taken to save the other. He meant to follow 
such advice and countenance such persons as were most 
capable. But the ill-humour and jealousies of part of the 
Administration increased every day: and a new method was 
now taken to flatter and cajole almost every other member of 
the Cabinet at the expense of the Two Brothers "—himself and 
Pelham, the Chancellor of the Exchequer. 

Yet, in spite of the Government being in such hands and 
carried on by such methods, it is undoubted that the country 
made greater advances in wealth and prosperity than at any 
previous period of its history. The fact is that heroes and 
sages are not wanted in politics. Your great man makes a 
name by worrying his neighbours : but the neighbours get on 
best when they are left to themselves, to look after their own 
affairs. 


DESIGN 


Theory and Practice of Design. By ¥ RANK G. JACKSON, 
London : Chapman. 


It may well be questioned whether ornamental design can 
be taught. The most ornate of our buildings, such as Hatheld 
or Burghley, were not designed by educated artists. If we 
contrast their decorations with those of a modern building, 
where trained decorators were employed—as, for example, the 
Houses of Parliament, which are covered with a network of 
ornament, or the Albert Memorial, which is a pile of ornaments 
and nothing else—the failure of training, or perhaps we should 
say of our system of training, is apparent. Let us contrast, 
again, a set of designs for vases by Sebald Beham and those 
on Mr. Jackson’s Plate 1. Here, presumably, Mr. Jackson puts 
forward his most advanced ideas on the subject of jars and 
pots. Yet those three or four little engravings of vases, some 
plain, some ornate, are very far better than Mr. Jackson’s 
round dozen. There is not one that does not fail, either alto- 
gether, or by the introduction of something tawdry or rococo 
in its ornamentation. Those of us who remember the Great 
Exhibition of 1851, remember, too, the promise of improvement 
in all these arts—in dress patterns, in lace, in pottery, in metal- 
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work, and so forth. That promise has not been fulfilled. The 
number of competent designers has not increased. After forty 
years of technical schools of art, we are falling back on the 
sprigs and spots of the Georgian era, the silver ware of (Jueen 
Anne, the Flanders grey of the time of Elizabeth. Paul 
Lamerie was trained in no school of art. Crown Derby and 
Worcester ware were made by men who had never taken prizes 
at South Kensington. It is,in fact, depressing and disheartening 
to the greatest degree to be reminded as we are by each annual 
exhibition of the schools of art that, in spite of all the money 
that has been lavished on them, art, in general, is no further 
advanced than it was in 1851. 

Yet to judge by the letterpress of Mr. Jackson’s book he 
both knows what he wants to teach and how to express his 
mind. He assumes, as do most of his contemporaries, that 
ornament is desirable in itself. The modern architects seem 
to think that ornament is architecture. Of course, there is 
another side to the assumption. It may be a question whether 
good architecture requires ornament; and there are two or 
three other questions of the kind which might be stated. But 
Mr. Jackson, who is ‘lecturer on principles of ornament, 
advanced design and teacher of technical art processes, etc., 
in the Birmingham municipal school of Art, has evidently no 
misgivings at all. He professes ornament. To his mind it is 
an end in itself. It is quite right he should believe in it: and 
no doubt this faith gives a life to his lectures they might other- 
wise lack. After a few preliminary remarks on the tendency 
of modern decorative art, and on certain principles such as 
‘irregularity and order, he goes oa to speak of elementary 
forms and methods of arrangement. This makes a very 
interesting chapter. The illustrations on plates iii. and iv. are 
very pretty. There is something faulty and commonplaee 
in plate v. caused probably by the mixture of different styles : 
but Mr. Jackson does not greatly concern himself with style. 
Chapter ii. is on the application of ornament chiefly with refer- 
ence to the decoration and furniture of a room. 

Some designs for curtains in plate vi. are extremely pleasing, 
and Mr. Jackson’s remarks on the subject are most sensible 
and even scientific, as, for instance, when he observes about 
walls that the use of horizontal divisions imparts a sense of 
cosiness to an apartment, but tends to reduce the apparent 
height. ‘Vertical divisions by upright panelling give the 
appearance of increased height.’ The illustration, plate vii., to 
these remarks is, unfortunately, in no particular style, the door- 
way being commonplace, and the pilasters, with composite 
capitals, wholly ruined by unsuitable reliefs. Some such panels 
are exhibited in detail on plate viii., and are most uninteresting. 
The carpet patterns in plate xiii. are, however, charming. 
Chapter III. is on ‘ Methods of Expression,’ and plate xvi. 
shows the effects of lighting on a panel in high relief. This is 
a very instructive illustration, and should be a guide to the 
proper placing of any kind of sculpture or even of pictures. 
Modern architects, as a rule, neglect studies of this kind, 
and put precisely the same sculpture on a north as on a south 
front. Wren understood all about it, as witness his north tran- 
sept of Westminster Abbey, lately destroyed. The chapter on 
Architecture is well worth reading, though we cannot help 
thinking that Mr. Jackson over and over again in his rules 
violates the principles he himself has laid down. It is, how- 
ever, quite right to say that architecture applied to decoration 
need not be so rigidly designed as when it is applied to con- 
struction. The remaining chapters are on vegetable and 
animal forms, the human figure, and the ‘ Evolution of Decora- 
tive Objects.’ Mr. Jackson’s volume illustrates admirably the 
higher art training of the day, its eclecticism, and, if we must 
confess it, its resulting poverty. ‘Go about and beg,’ it says ; 
‘you have nothing of your own,’ 


FICTION 

Lord Brackzlonde was a shocking bad ezg. He got rid ofa 
young officer who happened to be in his way by a simple and 
time-honoured expedient. He accused him of cheating at 
cards. And beho!d the young man vanished from society and 
became a detective of the unerring type so deservedly popular 
in fiction. Then Lord Brackelonde was naturally annoyed to 
find that his wife still loved her old sweetheart more than her 
lawful lord. Years had passed since the affair of the cards and 
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the subaltern—but the years had brought no new ideas to the 
highborn miscreant. He hastened to try upon Lady Bracke- 
londe’s lover the dear old trick, and accused him publicly at 
the club of cheating at ccarté. The young man fled to Paris 
—-so he was out of the way. Then there was a waiter who 
knew more than was at all convenient, and as it was unfortu- 
nately impossible to get rid of him by the habitual method Lord 
Brackelonde thoughtlessly killed him. This departure from 
the old lines cost the wicked nobleman dear—and he eventually 
found death the only way out of a rather tight place between 
the brougham and the deep sea. The J/ystery of the Patrician 
Club (London: Chapman), by A. Vandam, such as it is, isa 
mystery as short-lived as a white poppy ora first love. The 
real mystery of the book surrounds the detective’s cousin, Miss 
Drayton, and this excites one’s interest more than a little. 
Unfortunately Mr. Vandam has forgotten to explain this 
mystery, and grudges us even a glimpse of what it was all 
about, so one’s curiosity must wither unsatisfied unless Mr. 
Vandam publishes a cheap edition (with key and commentary) 
or writes to the papers to tell us what he meant. If you like 
detective stories here is a very fair one—fairly well written, 
fairly interesting, fairly sustained. And one has actually 
enough energy left at the end of the second volume to wonder 
whether Lady Brackelonde did marry her old lover after all, 
and if so, whether she called him Jack, as all the other folk in 
the book did, or James, which the author tells us was his name. 

Be selfish and you will be happy ; and a most entertaining 
skit regarding the unholy joys and benefits attending the egoist 
lies in Major Joshua (London: Longmans). The Major is a 
delightful creature whose sole study in life is his own comfort. 
His disciple, Mrs. Fenwick, is a charming woman who, finding 
that the possession of an emotional loving nature has wrecked 
her life, the while her husband, an absolutely self-engrossed 
being, has been serenely happy, decides that it is to people’s 


advantage to be entirely selfish ; that they only own hearts for - 


others to break: that the higher virtues such as self-denial, 
kindness and charity, are merely weaknesses which minister to 
the lower instincts in others. Thus she discards all religion, 
and teaching her children no morality allows them to mature 
as they list. The result as may be foreseen is somewhat tragic. 
The episode of the attempted fratricide is unconvincing; but 
there is much good stuff in the book, and Mr. Francis Foster is 
to be congratulated on working out an admirable scheme in 
excellent style. 

We will do the author of the Chrozicles of Westerly the 
justice to say at once that we have read many worse novels, 
and many better, than his Doctor Quodlibet, now published by 
the Leadenhall Press. Its second title is A Study in Ethics, 
but we must demur to this description of it, protesting at the 
same time that a new terror will be added to reviewing if the 
critic has to consider the ethics as well as the plausibility 
of every situation that a novelist may choose to create. In 
the present case, no ethical questions arise in reality, for the 
difficulties that present themselves are due, not to the stress 
of circumstances, as they would be in a great novel, but to the 
inherent wrongheadedness of the characters themselves, so 
that their lapses from right conduct suggest mental rather 
than moral aberration. For example, two clergymen, one 
of them Dr. Quodlibet, Bishop of Wraxeter, and the other 
a country parson, agree to condone a felony—that is, a 
forgery—when it is obvious that their perverse folly, though 
necessary to the plot, will have the most disastrous conse- 
quences for the person dearest to both of them. There is 
no question of ethics*here, but only of sanity: and much the 
same may be said of the other incidents of the story. The 
author must go to work more scientificaliy if he wishes to con- 
struct ethical problems. We hope, however, for the sake of his 
own future as a novelist, that he has no such ambition. He 
is capable of better things ; writes well, shows imagination, and 
seems to understand the management of his plot. but the plot 
itself lacks novelty in some respects, and it needs no ghost to 
tell us what must happen in the long run. An embarrassed but 
upright clergyman insists that his friend the bishop should 
sequester (szc) his living, which the bishop is good enough to 
do. Then for a few months the ex-vicar ‘lags super- 
fluous on the stage’ until he dies—as we were sure 
he would—leaving an only daughter. All this time, the 
father has known his daughter's lover to be a forger, but 
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has not thought it necessary to open her eyes. The bishop, 
too, the girl’s godfather, is equally content to leave her in 
ignorance, not for any ethical reasons, but from sheer incurable 
stupidity. On the father’s death, therefore, the girl marries 
the villain ; and, finding marriage a failure, naturally becomes 
a highly successful hospital nurse. In process of time the 
villain is killed, after the manner of villains, in a dreadful rail- 
way accident ; and the hero, the good Dr. Seigerson, whom 
the girl ought to have married, instead of behaving like a sane 
man, intentionally, and after a wonderful trial, contrives to get 
himself convicted on a charge of robbery from the person of 
the dead villain. Dr, Seigerson, of course, is in the same rail- 
way compartment as the villain, and seizes the opportunity—like 
the bishop and the rest of them—of committing a gratuitous piece 
of folly. When he comes out of prison, he explains to the bishop 
the somewhat complicated process by which, seeing the villain 
dead, he had proposed to benefit the widowed girl whom he 
had always loved; and this, as it involves a clear case of 
fraud on the insurance companies, is declared by the bishop 
to present grave difficulties in its ethical aspects. Finally, 
the doctor and the widow marry and emigrate to some colony 
where there are probably fewer ethical problems and more 
common sense. On the whole, it is an average novel. If a 
second edition is called for the author should break up the 
story into chapters, so that the philosophical reader may 
fight it out with each ethical difficulty separately, if he is so 
disposed, 

Rudin (London : Heinemann), by Ivan Turgeney, translated 
by Constance Garnett, as an excellent translation of Turgenev’s 
subtle character-study may be cordially recommended. The 
book is thoroughly well .got up, bound, and printed. The 
awkwardness of phrase which generally makes a translation 
difficult reading and robs the author’s subject of much of the 
vividness and effectiveness of an original is here conspicuous 
by its absence. Both the translator and Turgenev’s English 
admirers are to be congratulated, 


THE EARLY CHURCH 


A History of the Christian Church During the First Six 
Centuries. Vy S. CHEETHAM, D.D. London: Macmillan, 


The reproach that only in the pagan Gibbon does England 
possess a true ecclesiastical historian may have been partially 
removed by the labours of Bishop Lightfoot—yet for a very 
considerable period of ecclesiastical history the Decline and Fall 
remains the standard, if not the only, authority in the English 
tongue. In several ways this is unfortunate. The strong pre- 
judice that so many Englishmen entertain for dogmatic theology 
is in no small degree the result of the sardonic presentations of 
Monk and Father and Cicumenical Council in the picturesque 
pages of the greatest of eighteenth century pagans. Yet that 
Gibbon holds in this matter the field is the fault of ecclesiastical 
writers themselves, who seem, one and all, utterly unable to rise 
to the epic grandeur of the subject which they attempt to treat. 
Whatever be his prejudices and unfairness, Gibbon at least 
realises the grandeur of the triumph of the Cross over the 
eagles—he, at least, can set his readers thinking what were the 
characters of the men who played a part in the combat—other 
English writers seem to think that their work is accomplished 
by a collation of dates, names, and inexplicable terms of theo- 
logy. The work before us declares itself, however, merely to 
be such a summary, and as a summary it may claim, on the 
whole, to have been carefully and thoroughly done. Asa 
reference-book of ecclesiastical history for the first six cen- 
turies it should be of considerable use to the general reader, 
and as an introduction to the names, cates, and terms of the 
subject, the orthodox student could desire nothing bstter. 

Indeed the introductory chapter which discusses the prepara- 
tion of the world for Christ shows a power of historic perspec- 
tive which the rest of the volume hardly maintains. The 
author’s greatest fault, especially in the chapter in which he is 
considering the persecution of the Church, lies in his failure to 
connect the religious and political sides of the struggle. It 
cannot be too often asserted that the greatest|fact in the history 
of the Roman State after the fall of the Republic is the rise of 
Christianity. To take Juvenal and Tacitus, or Tertullian and 
Origen, by themselves is to see only one side of the picture. The 
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history of the earlier Empire is not merely the tragedy of an 
effete oligarchy ; the history of the Church embraces more than 
the sufferings of saints and the definitions of theological terms. 
The leavening of a philosophy and a civilisation based on in- 
equality and caste in the State and the divorce of piety and 
morals in religion by a faith that taught a common brother- 
hood, a universal responsibility, and a law that was at once 
moral and divine, is the vital fact that the historian of the three 
centuries that separate Augustus from Constantine should show 
forth. Our author indeed knows, but he fails to bring out the 
fact, that the triumph of the Church was also the triumph of the 
educated middle class of the provincial towns, to whom the fall 
of the Senatorial oligarchy was a political emancipation against 
the narrowness of the soldier and lawyer on the one side and 
the ignorance and superstitions of the peasantry on the other. 
And even on the actual history of the earlier persecutions his 
narrative is hardly up to date. He seems inclined (p. 39) to 
adhere to the old theory that there was no serious persecution of 
the Christian faith between the reigns of Nero and Trajan with 
the possible exception of the tyranny of Domitian (p. 39). It is 
however clear that in Pliny’s time the confession of the name of 
Christ was a capital offence, and modern writers, in spite of 
the denial of Eusebius are being forced to the conclusion much 
strengthened by the recovered passage of Tacitus, in which 
Titus advises the destruction of the Temple on the ground that 
its overthrow will end alike the Jewish and the Christian 
creeds, that in truth laws were enacted against Christians under 
the first Flavians, a fact on which Christian apologists, who for 
obvious reasons desired to brand the worst Emperors as their 
persecutors, would naturally be silent. 

Before leaving the earlier portion of the work there are two 
other minor points to which the critic must take exception. 
The Babylon from which St. Peter writes his first epistle is 
ayain generally accepted (according to Eusebius’s interpretation 
as meaning Rome. Dr. Cheetham (p. 222, note) denies this 
mystical use of the word—which considering that the Epistle 
was probably almost contemporary with the Apocalypse—is 
inherently natural and certainly works in best with tradition. 
Throughout the whole volume, however, he is almost pa‘nfully 
manifest as the holder of a brief against the extreme Roman 
claims, or anything that can lend support to them. We need 
scarcely say that in his general contention he has our sympathy, 
and for this reason we are sorry that here and elsewhere he 
somewhat spoils a good cause by an over-statement. Also, in 
spite of Lightfoot it is now scarcely possible to maintain that 
St. Paul ‘founded churches among the fervid and fickle Kelts 
of Galatia’ (p. 19). The Galatians among whom he laboured 
and to whom the Apostle wrote his epistle being almost certainly 
the Greek inhabitants of the old province. 

Space will not allow us to follow our author at length through 
the remaining part of his volume. His account of the earlier 
heresies and the early councils is carefully done, and there is 
little to add to his criticism of the religious opinions and _ policy 
of Constantine and Julian. On the growth of Monasticism and 
on the rites and ceremonies of the Imperial Church, he has 
collected a mass of useful information ; but the absence of any 
veneral picture of the age which .alone could explain them, 
makes his account somewhat dull reading. He scarcely under- 
stands Chrysostom ; but he does justice to St. Augustine, and 
(pp. 210-212) gives an excellent summary of one of the last and 
greatest books of the old world the Father’s De Civitate Dei. 
‘The volume ends well with a chapter on the spread of Christianity 
among the Barbarians, and there are two admirable biographies 
of Ulfilas the Apostle of the Goths and St. Patrick the Apostle 
of Ireland ; but we hardly think that the world would have 
gained as much as the author thinks had Celtic Christianity, 
based as it was on the clan system, triumphed over the better 
organised if less emotional Christianity of Rome. The map of 
Christian dioceses at the end of the book will supply a practical 
need, 


A FAMOUS TRIAL 


Reports of State Trials. New Series. Vol. v.. 1843 to 1844. 
Edited by JOHN E, P. WALLIS, M.A., Larrister-at-Law. 
London ;: Eyre. 


The present volume of the new series of State trials is entirely 
taken up with the great case of The Queen v. O'Connell and 
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Others, which, fought out at preposterous length at Dublin, 
finally went to pieces on technical grounds in the House of 
Lords. A brief foreword is needful. In the early part of 1843 
O'Connell and the repeal agitation of the day were both in their 
prime. Monster assemblies were held at the Hill of Tara and 
other hallowed spots ; there was wild excitement and a general 
profusion of green scarves, shillelaghs, whisky, oratory, and 
what not. At length the Government interfered and prohibited 
a great meeting announced for Sunday, October 8, 1843, at 
Clontarf. O’Connell’s cue was to deprecate physical violence, 
and he persuaded the people that submission was necessary, 
No meeting was held. The Government then proceeded 
against O’Connell and some of his friends, among others, one 
of his sons, Charles Gavan Duffy, afterwards Prime Minister of 
Victoria, and John Grey, ofthe Frceman’s Journal. The charge 
was conspiracy. The accused were found guilty, fined and 
imprisoned, but the whole proceedings were on purely tech- 
nical grounds quashed on appeal. 

The story is told here in some thousand columns of very 
small print, and yet it is anything but dull reading. The 
tedium of technical discussion is agreeably relieved by a 
succession of diverting incidents. And these comicalities 
proceeded not always from the accused. Thus Cusack Smith, 
the Attorney-General, afterwards Master of the Rolls, was so 
stung by the gibes of Fitzgibbon, counsel for the prisoner Grey, 
that during the adjournment for lunch he sent him a challenge. 
It needed the intervention of the judges to patch up the 
matter. Of course the whole talent of the Irish Bar was arrayed 
on one side or the other. Brewster and Napier, two future Lord 
Chancellors, were among the twelve counsel for the Crown, 
For the prisoners there were Lalor Sheil, Whiteside (a future 
Lord Chief Justice), and O’Hagan (a future Lord Chancellor). 
Every technical objection that the wit of man could devise 
was taken by the defending counsel. They pleaded in abate- 


“ ment, they joined in demurrer, they moved to quash the special 


jury panel, and then after the verdict they moved for a new 
trial, in arrest of judgment, for bail and error, for writs of 
error coram nobis; and when all was in vain they went to 
the House of Lords, and gained, to the astonishment of most 
people, a great triumph. But this was only one line of defence. 
By long and impassioned speeches and the wildest licence in 
cross-examination they appealed to popular prejudice. And 
yet how to be angry at their ways? It were a mistake to take 
the whole thing too seriously : there is a boisterous spirit of 
fun about it all; it is never tragedy, it is rarely drama, it is 
most often comedy, it is sometimes screaming farce. It is im- 
possible within our space to illustrate at length, but the driest 
formalities—the very swearing in of the jury—were occasions 
for the quaintest drollery. As for the style of cross-examina- 
tion, this is how one Jackson, a reporter, was badgered. ‘Is 
that your answer, Mr. Reporter from Clare, with your face 
hardened by the Atlantic breeze?’ As one of the counsel for 
the Crown plaintively remarked, ‘it is not material.’ Again 
Constable Maguire had told that the people were coming in 
merrily to a meeting in military array. ‘Oh, dear me, in 
military array?’ queried a future Attorney-General. ‘ Now, 
had they their sticks on their shoulders in this way ?? 
Here counsel shouldered a large pen amid great laughter. 
When it was given in evidence that some men were advancing 
on horses, it was asked if the horses were fat, if their tails were 
not tied together, if the women had their arms about the men, 
and if that was an offence against the Arms Act, if the witness 
had dined well that day, and if he had a good bed to sleep in ? 
‘It was pretty hard, replied the witness, with much more tom- 
foolery of the like nature. Sheild’s speech for the defence was 
of this stuff. ‘ Daniel O’Connell was called to the bar in 1789 ; 
he was then in the flush of life. His young blood bounded in 
his veins, and his vigorous body was but the type of his elastic 
mind ; he had come from a land of mountains, where he had 
listened to the roar of the wild Atlantic, whose surge rose 
unbroken from the coast of Labrador.” ‘The conservative 
affections had not yet fastened their ligaments tender but 
indissoluble to his heart’ was an ‘illigant’ mode of stating 
that then O'Connell wasa bachelor. A gaolis ‘ that domicile of 
sorrow in the vicinity of this great metropolis.’ After this one 
feels that even the ‘liberator’ was justified in talking of his 
plain prosaic style. When sentence had been pronounced by 
Mr. Justice Burton the judge politely expressed his anxiety that 
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the traversers should not be committed to any goal to which 
they might have an objection. They were taken, with their 
consent, to Richmond prison, which was under the Corporation 
of Dublin, and where they lived, not merely in comfort, but in 
luxury. They issued a notice ‘first, that no gentleman can be 
permitted to see them unless on his arrival at the outer gate he 
sends in his card ; secondly, that no delay will be given to ladies 
who may honour the traversers with their visits.’ O’Connell’s 
liberation, after the judgment of the House of Lords, was the 
occasion for a pompous and ridiculous pageant, but let us ring 
down the curtain on so prolonged a farce. 


ETHICS AND EVOLUTION 


The Data of Ethics. By HERBERT SPENCER. 
Epitome of the Synthetic Philosophy. By F. HOWARD COLLINS. 
London : Williams and Norgate. 


It is refreshing to the thirsty soul longing for sound doctrine 
to find that, even in these days when political economy has 
been sent to Saturn, and disjointed gush is called philosophy, 
Mr. Herbert Spencers Data of Ethics has reached its sixth 
thousand, and anew edition. Mr. Spencer’s works are all stereo- 
typed, and the new edition is verbatim and literatim as the old. 
But there are added to it a chapter which was mislaid when 
the first edition was printed and some replies to criticisms. The 
missing chapter contains a valuable argument on the reasons 
for expecting an improvement in the human race in the future 
as great as that which it has undergone in the past. Mr. 
Spencer contrasts the readiness for ‘belief in irrationalities’ 
with ‘scepticism of rationalities.’ People ‘incapable of con- 
ceiving with any vividness the necessary dependence of conclu- 
sions upon premisses’ while ‘they see nothing whatever 
ridiculous in the tradition which ascribes the universe to a great 


artificer who was tired after six days’ labour, it seems to them ~ 


quite ridiculous to suppose that there are to come in the future, 
changes in human nature, and corresponding changes in human 
society, analogous to, and equally great with, those that have 
taken place since societies were first formed.’ And Mr. Spencer 
therefore looks to the ultimate millennium for ‘the growth of 
altruism’ or the desire to benefit others, which, though now 
involving sacrifice of egoism, will then be synonymous with it. 
‘ The transformation of altruistic gratifications into egoistic ones 
will be carried very much further ; and an average larger share 
in the happiness of each individual will depend on conscious- 
ness of the well-being of other individuals.’ In fact, he believes 
in the ultimate ‘brotherhood of man, the Federation of the 
world.’ But this brotherhood can only begin to be when ‘the 
pressure of population upon the means of subsistence’ has 
decreased, with a consequent ‘diminution of the strain and the 
accompanying pains that arise more or less in all, and in a 
greater degree to the inferior.’ Thus the altruistic millennium 
depends on the cessation of the struggle for existence ; though, 
as Mr. Spencer has shown at length in other places, the struggle 
for existence has been hitherto the cause of the development of 
the species. The cessation of the struzgle for existence is to 
take place because there will be fewer existences to struggle. 
Jn other words, to speak in the language of the phrenologist:, 
the bump of benevolence will only be fully developed in pro- 
portion as the bump of philoprogenitiveness is diminished. 
When we ask why philoprogenitiveness is to be diminished we 
are referred to the ‘ Principles of Biology.’ For this reference 
we find a handy guide in Mr. Collins’s epitome of Mr. Spencer's 
philosophy, a new edition of which has just appeared, in which 
with mathematical exactness Mr. Herbert Spencer’s system of 
philosophy is reduced to precisely a tenth of its bulk. But the 
Principles of Biology only tell us that great development of 
intellectual activity has in some cases reduced philoprogenitive- 
ness, or at least the usual results of philoprogenitiveness. We 
are not shown that progeny are in an inverse ratio to intellectual 
activity universally. Nor is there evidence to establish that 
this is general. Instances can be adduced to show a tendency 
to barrenness among book producers. But Mr. Spencer him- 
self acknowledges very salient instances the other way. And 
why are book-producers alone to be credited with activity of 
intellect? The statesman, the barrister, the merchant have as 
great a need—perhaps greater need—of intellectual activity and 
force as the novelist or the philosopher. Even among literary 
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men we may set off Tennyson against Carlyle ; among scientific 
men Darwin against Tyndall; among statesmen, Gladstone 
against Disraeli; a chance selection in which the preponder- 
ance of intellectual force and activity can hardly be said to lie 
with those who were, matrimonially, failures. If, therefore, 
the evolution of man is to depend on the diminution of the pro- 
duction of man, it is to be feared that the millennium, or the 
time when man will be properly adapted to his environment, is 
not appreciably nearer than it was in the fifteenth or even the 
first century. And we fear that the evolution optimism has no 
surer basis at present than that of the pessimist derided by Mr. 
Spencer who thinks that man is naturally vile, or the optimist 
who believes in the Great six-days-a-week carpenter, and 
looks for perfection in another and unthinkable sphere of 
existence. 

But after all, it is not in the 7é/e of the prophet that we ought 
to seek for the true usefulness of the philosopher. Mr. Herbert 
Spencer’s great work has been to bring ethics down from heaven 
to earth, from other-worldliness to this world. He is to the 
Hegelians and Schopenhauers and other philosophers ‘over 
the sea, from the land that produced one Kant with a & and 
many cants with ac,’ what Anaxagoras was to the wild philo- 
sophers who preceded him among the Greeks—‘a sober man 
walking among drunkards.’ We may or may not agree with 
his prophecies ; we may at least accept with gratitude the firm 
basis on which he has placed present-day morals. 


PARISH COUNCILS 


The Locai Government Act 1894. By ALEXANDER MAc- 
MORRAN, M.A., of the Middle Temple ; and T. R. CoLqu- 
HOUN DILL, B.A., of the Inner Temple, Barristers-at-Law. 
London : Shaw and Sons. 

A Practical Guide to the Parish Councils Act 1894. By A. 
H. GRAHAM, M.A., of the Middle Temple ; and SPENCER 
BropuurstT, M.A., B.C.L., of the Inner Temple, Bar- 
risters-at-Law. London: Ward Lock. 

A Ready Reference Guide to Parish Councils and Parish 
Meetings. Wy J. HARRIS STONE, M.A., and J. G. PEASE, 
B.A., of the Inner Temple and Western Circuit, Barristers- 
at-Law. London: Philip. 


Now that the Local Government Act of 1894 has passed out 
of the realms of political contention, the task of bringing its 
multifarious provisions into operation is no doubt inflicting 
almost infinite labour on the meritorious persons throughout 
the fifty-two counties of England and Wales, who delight in 
doing other people’s business for nothing. Fortunately there 
are but few men who are called on to become familiar with the 
complete contents of the Act, and to a man who is personally 
familiar with the details of such an organisation as a board of 
guardians or an urban sanitary authority, the multitude of 
enactments is not so bewildering as it is to one who only 
knows of such things by report. To every man _ however, 
whether lawyer or layman, the books now before us wiil 
prove of great assistance. Mr. Macmorran has made a re- 
putation as an expert on all questions connected with Local 
Government, and the volume which he has produced with the 
assistance of Mr. Dill, will no doubt be regarded as the lead- 
ing text-book on its subject. Following the example most 
approved of by his profession, he simply publishes the Act 
with notes appended to each section. ‘The work is done with 
the greatest completeness and admirable brevity ; also, as far as 
a judgment can be formed from the selection of a few examples, 
with unerring accuracy. Mr. Graham and Mr. Brodhurst aim 
at a more popular exposition of the Act, and the greater 
part of their little volume consists of re-arrangement of its 
contents in a manner which will no doubt be found highly 
convenient to the practical layman. Ingeniously arranged side 
references to the text of the Act and its schedules, which forms 
the second part of the book, enable a doubting administrator to 
see how far the authors’ powers of accurate compression are to 

e relied on. Mr. Stone and Mr. Pease confine themselves 
almost entirely to matters affecting Parish Meetings and Parish 
Councils, and their work takes the form of the text of the Act 
preceded by an elaborate index. ‘The plan is a novel one, but 
ingenious and seems to be well worked out. The three books, 
each in a different way, give ample evidence of the exercise of 
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the greatest possible care and industry. Lawyers will certainly 
use Mr. Macmorran’s work. Laymen will choose between Mr. 
Graham’s and Mr. Stone’s. If they like to trust to an accurate 
comment they will choose the former, if they prefer a ready 
reference to the text they will use the latter. The cost of the 
two books is so small that we have no hesitation in advising 
them to buy both. 


OLD AND NEW 


Mr. Cooke Taylor, Her Majesty’s Inspector of Factories, has 
brought together in 7he Factory System (London: Methuen) 
a considerable number of very interesting facts from reliable 
sources, without any notable conclusions. In Roman times, com- 
merce was so hateful that the senator Ovinius was sentenced to 
death for having stooped to direct a manufactory. Yet the 
Pharaohs had very large spinning establishments on the banks 
of the Nile many years before. When the Romans retired 
from Britain the great works they had established for the 
manufacture of textile fabrics were closed ; and for nine hundred 
years there were no factories. In the reign of HenrylI,a 
considerable colony of Flemish weavers were driven over, owing 
to inundations in their own country, Edward III. married a 
Flemish princess; and to that union Britain owes the re- 
establishment of her woollen manufactory on a large scale. 
During the Stuart period the industry was encouraged, in spite 
of the political complications of the time. But it was not till 1775 
that the first factory was established in the country. This has 
been usually attributed to the genius of Arkwright, but Mr. 
Taylor considers that John Lombe’s silk factory was the first. 
It wis the first where the motive power was supplied from the 
outside, where operations of manufacture, hitherto performed 
by human hands, were performed by inanimate machinery, and 
where independent workpeople, congregated in one building, 
were occupied in production about this machinery. The first 
Factory Act ever passed was in 1802, when commendable 
regulations were laid down, considering the times. In 1816 
Sir Robert Peel brought forward a very strong case for legis- 
lation with regard to children. He found that children were 
dragged from their beds some hours before daylight, and 
confined in factories no less than fifteen hours. This was 
remedied. And he did much to further the cause; but it 
was left to Lord Shaftesbury to bring it through. He 
knocked on the head the apprentice system, and rationalised 
labour. The Factory Act of 1844, which followed up his 
appeals, is an extremely important one in the history of factory 
legislation. ‘Twenty years afterwards was passed an Act which 
inflicted a death-blow on all current conceptions of the 
mission of factory legislation, and may be even said to have 
commenced a new industrial era. Lately very important im- 
provements have been made by Parliament, and these are 
carefully detailed. So much damage has been done to 
the trade of the country by irrational strikes, that it is 
in many respects a hopeless matter to bring things toge- 
ther for more factory improvement. The best machinery has 
been taken to India; other countries can, by more hours 
of labour and more scientific work, thoroughly kick our 
working people aside ; and miserable legislation will be found 
to be of no avail to restore the trade of the country, unless 
some protective measures be very speedily passed. For what 
is now known by the heartiest patriots as the phantom of Free 
Trade, mistaken partisans will fanatically sacrifice anything. 
Yet that cannot long go on. The volume is written by one 
who seems to have ability to enforce these principles, yet, some- 
how, he has not. 

To say that Part II. of Bzdliographica (London: Kegan 
Paul) is a worthy successor of Part I. is to give it high 
praise. Yet not too high. The volume is excellently bound 
and printed. The type is large and clear, the margin ample. 
The plates are faultless reproductions and greatly heighten 
the interest as well as the value of the periodical. Of 
the written matter, while all the articles are good, many of 
them—notably perhaps, Mr. Thomson on English Illuminated 
Manuscripts, and those entitled ‘Two English Bookmen,’ 
and the ‘Early Representations of the Printing Press’—are 
of universal as well as bibliographical interest. They will 
be read with pleasure by any one who can appreciate 
valuable information conveyed in a style pleasingly direct, 
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pointed and, if we so may express it, well-bred. Mr. Maunde 
Thompson’s paper gives evidence of scholarly research and is 
thoughtful, able and interesting. The account of the Durham 
Book is particularly curious, as are also the delicately beautiful 
plates illustrating it. Mr. Wheatley on Samuel Pepys as a 
bookman has much new and valuable information to offer. 
It is interesting to see how even the Notes and Comments 
of the Pepysian library are characteristic of that essentially 
human, gossipy, comfortable, scandalous Pepys known to 
all through his diaries. It is also noteworthy that Pepys 
found ‘Hudibras’ ‘silly’ and having conscientiously read 
it a second time was still unable to ‘find out the wit.’ 
In his able paper on the singular library left by Henry 
Fielding—a library which contained, it seems, neither his own 
Tom Jones, Amelia, and Joseph Andrews, nor yet any copy of 
the Clarissa and Pamela of his great rival—Mr. Austin 
Dobson writes with his usual clearness, ease and charm. We 
think, however, he takes exception somewhat unnecessarily to 
Thackeray’s careless criticism of Joseph Andrews in the 
novelist’s letter to Mrs. Brookfield. The articles on the 
chronology of the volumes issued from the press of the 
three Aldi strikes us as careful and enlightening and as 
being of course of particular interest to any person bitten 
with that most ancient of literary complaints, Aldomania. 
The other papers, which lack of space forbids us to notice 
in detail, are all well worth reading. The periodical may 
be cordially recommended. In these careless and hasty days 
it is refreshing to come across a book that both inside and 
out, in illustration and in text, bears evidence of thought, 
ability and attention. SBblographica is likely to have the 
wide success it deserves. 

Sunrise Land: Rambles in Eastern England (London : 
Jarrold), by Annie Berlyn, is a guide-book and something more. 
Mrs. Berlyn knows her Eastern Counties well, and writes of 
Cambridgeshire, Suffolk, and Norfolk in a pleasant and culti- 
vated style. In proof of our assertion that this is something 
more than a guide-book, the volume will be found readable 
from cover to cover without diminished interest. It deals not 
only with places but with men, and the country of Nelson, 
Wolsey, the Pastons, the Vernons, and the Walpoles, supplies 
in plenty that human interest which the author has here cun- 
ningly interwoven. The enthusiasm of the writer for her 
subject is natural. One either ignores East Anglia or one is 
an enthusiast ; and we confess to laying aside this volume with 
a wholly selfish regret that it will send others to a part of 
England we want for ourselves. The illustrations are artistic 
and pleasingly reproduced. An index would materially have 
enhanced the value of a volume we cordially recommend to 
holiday folks. 

One might have thought that the vein of gold discovered by 
the author of the Pattle of Dorking, having been since so often 
opened up and worked, had by this time been exhausted. This 
little pamphlet, Zhe Next Naval War (London : Stanford), 
by Captain S. Eardley-Wilmot, R.N., is proof to the contrary, 
for several grains of the old metal are to be found in it, while it 
has the advantage, which the Battle of Derking had not, of a 
reasonable foundation. The opening of naval war has not 
uncommonly been connected with surprises of which Torring- 
ton’s discovery of the French fleet off the Isle of Wight, the 


_invasion of Minorca, and the appearance of the great Franco- 


Spanish fleet off Plymouth in 1779 are prominent examples. 
Whether such surprises are now probable, or even possible, is 
perhaps open to question, but an author may fairly take, as 
Captain Eardley-Wilmot has done, the affirmative side. 
According to his prophetical story we are threatened by the 
possibility of sudden war, and are most open to reverses owing 
to the weakness of our Mediterranean fleet; and the openness 
of our southern ports and shores to the attacks of torpedo- 
boats crossing from France. Captain Eardley-Wilmot is 
justified in taking a view which is at the moment a prevailing 
one in the Navy, but we cannot forget that historical evidence 
is chiefly on the other side. Wars on land are subject to 
control by the combinations of a general, but for some reasons 
not exactly definable we have not many parallels to the Capi- 
tulation of Ulm at sea, and secret dispositions have a fashion of 
showing that the keystone is missing when the time arrives for 
completing the arch. 

This estimate of Welsh Dissent (Zhe Welsh Pulpit: Divers 
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Notes and Opinions. By a Scribe, a Pharisee, and a Lawyer. 
London: Unwin), by three Welsh Dissenters has a singular 
interest. It appears to be written in a fair and honest 
spirit. The contributions of the Lawyer and the Scribe, inas- 
much as they are serious, while that of the Pharisee is marked 
by a somewhat feeble and untimely frivolity, are the only ones 
which need be considered. The conclusion of these two writers 
—of which the Lawyer is the more apt and convincing—is that 
Welsh Dissent, or rather the preaching which plays the chief 
véle in such Nonconformity is wholly incompetent to meet the 
crying religious needs of the more educated Welsh Dissenters. 
The Welsh preacher, they complain, can only offer the sober 
andfintellectual questioner a vulgar and often ignorant rhetorics 
a great deal of declamation, but no argument ; much excitement 
and little sense. That he too often neglects to preach even a 
clear and practical morality ; that he is at best a conscientious 
but undisciplined enthusiast and at worst a cunning and igno- 
rant time-server, is only too apparent from a testimony which 
may well be true and reads truthfully. Wales has pronounced 
a State Church useless—nay, injurious. From the witness of 
Nonconformists it would seem that at no very distant date, she 
is likely to pass the same judgment upon Nonconformity. 
The book marks the latest phase in Welsh religious history 
and should be read. 

Mr. Stanford is to the fore with a Chart of the Naval 
Maneuvres 1894. It is a reprint from the Admiralty Chart, 
showing the limits of the Manczuvre Field and the ‘ Forbidden 
Belt’ clearly marked in green, and the coasts assigned to the 
‘Blue’ and ‘ Red’ Fleets outlined in their respective colours. 
In the corner of the map will be found an official list of the 
ships engaged. We have also received new and cheaper 
editions of Mrs. Humphry Ward’s Marcella (London: Smith 
Elder) and Sforza, by W. W. Astor (London: Ward); also 
Love's Labour's Lost and Much Ado about Nothing (London : 
Dent), which confirm the favourable impression made by the 
previous volumes of the ‘Temple Shakespeare.’ 
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